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ROVINCIAL TOUR, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 
and December, 1862, 
ARTISTS. 
MAD. GASSIER (Her first appearance in the Provinces these three years). 
MLLE. MARIE CRUVELLI (Of the Grand Imperial Opera, Berlin). 
MR. SWIFT (The popular English Tenor). 
HERR JOSEPH HERMANNS (Primo Basso of Her Majesty's Theatre). 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

MAD. ARABELLA GODDARD (Solo Pianist), 
MON. SAINTON (Solo Violinist). 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI (Contra Basso, his first appearance in the Provinces 

these two years.) 
Director as MR. LAND, 


To whom stile should be addressed, 4 Cambridge Place, Regent's 
Park, N.W. or to Mr. SHEPParpD, 28 Grosvenor Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 
FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Booskry & Sons 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 
Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosry & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booszy & Sons have much 
pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 
International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 











ADAME RUDERSDORF will return to town on}- 


SEPTEMBER 29. All communications respecting fn ae , &c., to be 
addressed to H. Jarrett, Esq., at Messrs, Duncan Davison Co.'s Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
“THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
the English and German Courts, at the International Exhibition, 


Me: HENRY WEBB (VIOLA) begs to announce his 
Place, ies tee 44 Upper Charlotte Street, Fiteroy Square, to 1 Hardwick 


Mee FREDERIC PENNA will sing Atrrep Metton’s 

w Song, expressly composed for him, “‘ BELOVED ONE NAME THE 
DAY,” at Devonport, September 30; at Plymouth, October 1; at Teignmouth, 
October 2; at Exmouth, October 3. 


’0 CONCERT GIVERS IN BRIGHTON AND 
TOWNS ADJACENT.—MR. H. C.:;COOPER (Solo Violinist) and MADAME 
TONNELIER (Prima ae are in Brighton for the season. Terms for Concerts, 
&c.,—either separately or together—may be known on application (by letter) to Mr. 
Coorgr, No. 3 Cobden Place, Brighton. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY R. ANDREWS.— 


Easy Transcriptions of Retcuarpt’s Popular Songs. 




















‘i Are a meext but to deceive me?" (Mazurka ren oe ane 28 

‘The Golden Stars” (Die Goldenen Sterne) oe oe awe 280 

‘ Good Night" (Cradle Song) ove ase 2s. 

‘ Thou art so near and yet so far” (Cradle Song) on 28. 

London: Donoax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

RINLEY RICHARDS’ OMe ee OnE — 
: Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Leopold ” D eae re 
Brintey Ricuarps’ “ Ethel” (Roman wwe 2s. 6d, 
Batytey Ricwarps' “ Once too often” % ntasia =” 4s. 
Brinuey Ricnanps' “The Harp of Wales” (Sung by Mr. L. Tuomas) 3s. 


Buin.ey Ricuarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PALMER) 3s. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE.—To be Let 


on Lease or Sold, these very valuable Premises, consisting of Large and small 
music halls, admirably adapted for musical, religious, or literary purposes, or for any 
object requiring large space, together with class- -rooms, a good dwelling-house, cellars, 
and conveniences, For particulars apply p.p. to Messrs. DANGERFIELD and Fraser, 
Solicitors, 26, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





ONGS OF SCOTLAND. — Hanover Squaxe Rooss— 


MOND. 
his ENTERTAINMENT 
from the “Gentle Shepherd.” Pianoforte, Mr. talis, 48.; Area, 23.; 
Back Seats, 1s.; may be obtained at the Rooms, and at the principal Music-sellers. 





Me: SCOTSON CLARK begs to announce that he has 


returned to Town, and requests all letters may be addressed to him, care of 
Ashdown and Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


A SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the meg that pee Hes Frere Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
pT in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their —— which ptm s a great variety of Music caleulated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 








i CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat poeket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required, 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & Cuine, 24 Holles Street, W. 


OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 








Jn the Press, 
MUSIO, BY WERE SMART, 

EL'S CHORUSES 
ech rn 

ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obligato, by 
HENRY SMART. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIO 


nesnabenietiontiy. £ Illustrated). 

- bey Next aera ot w (een 's Last), with cornet accompaniment oo “ ‘ 
“ The Spirit Rappin, ka," dedicated to all spirit- rs’ mediums - 3 0 
“The Llewellyn Af dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. «. 3 6 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


+ SONGS BY SIGNOR R. PALMERINI-— 


gore cra” (Pe hine ” (Poetry by J. E. Ca : ove 
“La Prima’ del Signor F. C: ose bn 


London? D Sealed Davison & Co., 244 aes Street, Ww. 


NEw SONGS BY W. VIN OEN’ ba WALLACE.— 
“The Song of May” o oes ate Sle 
** When thou and I last parted” 3s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Ww. 


NEW ORGAN 
HAN 














EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REIOHARDT 
X Good Night’ Cradle 80 ih 





Bixtey Ricwaaps’ “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mn. SAnTLBY) «4. 38. 
London: Duxoam Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“ Memory” licated to Mie Helen Hogarth) ove ° =: 
“ Are they Bn but to deceive me? eve we 28. 6d, 
“ The Golden Stars" “a 2s. 6d. 
“ Thou art so near and yet! 80 far,” as 4 ‘Vooar Durr a. 


London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ; 
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Heo Pumoforte Blusie, 


DRea™ DANCE. For the Pianoforte. By Emanven 


AGUILAR. 3s. 


}“Siaee ON AIRS FROM HOWARD GLOVER'S 


OPERETTA, “ONCE TOO OFTEN.” By Emi.e Berger. 3s. 
ARANTELLA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By WALTER MACFARREN. 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 


“These are three morceauc de salon of the most elegant description. Mr. 
AcuiLar's ‘Dream Dance’ is a graceful and imaginative movement, which would 
make a charming accompaniment to a dance.of sylphs or fairies in a ballet. Mr. 
Berger has selectedws the themes of his fantasia the two most favourite airs, ‘ There’s 
truth in woman still,’ and ‘ A young and artless maiden,’ in Mr. Howard Glover's 
pretty operetta ; working them, by adding a short introduction, and a brilliant coda in 
tempo di valsa, into a masterly and animated pianoforte piece, in which the vocal 
melodies are embellished by a rich and varied accompaniment. Mr. Macfarren's 
Tarantella is of course in the time and measure of this Neapolitan dance, and pre- 
serves the rapidity of its breathless whirl. While, however, it is thus conventional 
in its form, it is new and original in its details. There occurs, in particular, in the 
midst of it, a deliciously soft and flowing melody, played with the left hand, as if an 
the violoncello or bassoon, with a light and airy accompaniment in the upper part 
which contrasts beautifully with the impetuous current of the rest of the movement.” 
—The Press, 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &. IN THE OPERETTA OF 
“ONCE TOO OFTEN.’ 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





‘Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Sopranoand Contralto ... 
“‘ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano. ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still is true.” Balad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
“* Stratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop... 
“Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Herwoop 
“ A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 
“ There's Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr REIcHARDT ... 
“The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes ... 

“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes 


Cwnsnsdndnre& 
com maaacco™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on ‘‘ Once too Often" ove ove ove eos 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on ‘Once too Often” ... 6 sae ae tee 
‘‘ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
“La Belle Blanche Waltz," ditto... ss. ase ooo ove 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 
HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, :— 
VOCAL. 


“ Friendship.” Quartet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses ove ove ove ove 
“ The merry hunters.” Chorus for Tenors and Basses ... ape ae 
“ To thee, dear land, I sing’ (& la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
“* God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lib, .., one 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad Hib... 
‘* This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
“ Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
“Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato ooo eon ove ooo 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
“ Near to thee,” with Violincello obbdligato... oo 


“©The Fishermiaideon” ... 00 wee cewek 
PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia ove one eee 
Ditto,asa duet... oe 


London: Donoan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





one oe on . oe 


eros ROOTS & 
eccooascoooccoos * 





Just published, price 3s. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” 


WALTZ, 


Sung with distinguished success by: Mile. 


M 
ADELIXA Parti, in the operas of “11 Barbiere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &. 


The Words by Lorenzo Monrerast, the Music by Maurice Strakoscu, 
London: Dcxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTI'S NEW BALLAD, 
“THE OLD HOUSE BY THE'LINDENS,” The Poetry by Loncrettow. | 
Sung with the greatest success by Mlle, Ape.ina Parti, for whom it ‘was expressly 
composed by Howarp GLover, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


HE HARP OF WALES. Ballad. Composed by 


Brixtey Ricnarps, sung with such distinguished success at iho CARN r( 
FESTIVAL, by Mr. Lewis Tuomas, is published, price 3s. by aa i 


Duxcax Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 








Deo Vorak Waste, 


I TU SAVAIS. Romance. Oomposée par M. W. 


Bars. 3s. 


ELOVED ONE, NAME THE DAY. Ballad. The 


Words by Joun Lams, Esq. The Music by ALrrep MELLON. 2s. 6d, 


EMORY. Song. The Poetry by Dzsmoxp Ryay. 


The Music by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 33. 


AST THOU NO TEAR FOR ME? Ballad. The 
Words by M. Daten. Tho Music by Creo Pinsori. 3s. 


LEEP AND THE PAST. Canzonet. 


by Hanger Power. The Music by J. P. Kyicut. 3s, 
Y GENTLE ELODIE. Romanza. The Poetry by 


Mrs, Crawrorp. The Music by Epwarp Lanp. 39, 
London : Duncan Davisox and Co, 


The Poetry 


‘The above are a few of the prettiest vocal pieces*that have appeared during the 
past publishing season. They are all by well-known and popular composers, of 
whose talents they are agreeable specimens, Balfe’s French romance is in his hap- 
piest vein. Our countryman has successfully contended with the Parisian composers 
on their own ring the reception of his fine operas, Les Quatre Fils Aymon 
and Le Puits d'Amour, at the Opéra Comique; and in the little song before us he 
shows how entirely he is at home in the French style. It is tender and passionate, 
with that infusion of graceful lightness and gaiety which gives the French poetry and 
music of this class their peculiar charm. * Signor Gardoni has sung it in public with 
delicious effect; but it by no means requires the aid of such a singer to make it 
charming. Mr. Alfred Mellon's ballad is worthy of that able and eminent musician. 
The melody is simple and natural, without being trite or commonplace; and the 
whole composition shows that new and striking effects of modulation and harmony 
may be produced without setting at defiance (as is too often done) the established 
principles and rules of art.—Few vocal pieces of the present time have obtained greater 
popularity than Herr Reichardt’s song, “ Thou art so near,” not only in English, 
but (by means of its German and French versions) all over the Continent. His new 
production, ‘ Memory,’ is of a similar character, and bids fair to have a similar suc- 
cess. Mr. Desmond Ryan's verses are elegant, and Keichardt has united them toa 
melody at once pure, simple, and expressive. Signor Pinsuti's ballad, ‘ Hast thou 
no tear fur me?’ has been recommended to the attention of the public by the pleasing 
performance of Mr. Tennant, for whom it was written, and by whom it has been sung 
at many of the best concerts of the season. Signor Pinsuti, an Italian, has produced 
an air of Italian grace and beauty, while he has entirely avoided the faults into which 
foreign composers so often fall in setting English words to music. The melody not 
only expresses the sentiment conveyed by the poetry, but does not present a single 
misplaced emphasis or accent—a most important requisite in vocal music. Mr. 
Knight's canzonet is melodious, flowing, and extremely well fitted for a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto voice. There is a flaw in one place which dims the clearness of the 
harmony. In bar 8, page 2, G flat in the melody is accompanied by E natural in the 
bass, creating a diminished third (or tenth)—an interval very rarely allowed, and 
not, we think, in the present case. There is much that is masterly in Mr. Land's 
romanza, and Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, has sung it with deserved suc- 
céss. We could have wished it had been a little less elaborate ; that the flow of the 
melody had been less disturbed by extraneous modulation; and that the pianoforto 
accompaniment had been lighter and less loaded with notes. It is a fine song, 
nevertheless, and not unworthy of the author's well-merited reputation.”"—7he Press, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


** The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Ji/ustrated News, 


Loxpoxn: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
oy OPERATIO RECITALS for the PIANOFORTE, 
IMMANUEL LI£BICH. 


No. 1. “ Freyschtitz,” dedicated to Miss Catherine M. Pfeil. 
2. ‘* Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Taylor ... we 
‘* Norma,” dedicated to Miss Katherine Greenhill 
. “Norma,” dedicated to the pupils of Miss Gilbertson eee 
. “Oberon,” dedicated to Miss Parkes sab eco ane 
‘* Martha,” dedicated to Miss Frances Gurney ooo 


London; Duncan Dayison é& Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL.* 


. a at the Festival of 1862 are eg tag by 
ell as the utter 


THE 

everybody who heard them—the mere hearer as w 
musician—to have been a great success. Nothing went wrong on 
this occasion ; no vocalist was taken ill; and no apologies had to 
be made, either to audiences or singers, by the stewards. A h 
from a prima donna was, of course, an incident un ented, and 


not likely to be repeated, at least in a century. Clara Novello has 
withdrawn from professional life since that memorable evening, and 
it was thought her loss would be irreparable. But foreboding has 
been disappointed ; for the public declare by acclamation that Mlle. 
Titiens has fully replaced her. The young Austrian prima donna, 
by the way, does not see it. She was complimented by one of the 
stewards on the triumphant success in which she had filled the 
place left vacant in our cathedrals by the retirement of Clara 
Novello: ‘‘ whatever I may be,” she remarked, in a spirit of admi- 
ration of the half-forgotten favourite, ‘* you ought not to say so.” 
Mile. Titiens seems to have charmed everybody who has had the 
the good fortune to become acquainted with her during the Fes- 
tival, and especially by her naive conversation. Speaking of her 
singing toa fares, she said, ‘I open my mouth, and there is 
the voice.” Our friend su ye that there was something more— 
expression. ‘ Yes,” she added, ‘I feel when I am singing as if I 
were speaking to a friend—it is heart speaking to heart.” Mlle. 
Titiens, we are happy to say, is as highly pleased with us as we are 
with her ; and on the morning she left the city sent a donation of 
101. to the stewards ‘‘ as a token of recompense,” to use the words 
of her note, ‘‘ for the happy days of my first Festival.” The public 
- Mile. Titiens are also agreed in hoping that-it may not be the 
it 


We wish we could say that the Festival was a financial as well 
as musical success; but ‘facts are stubborn things,” and in this 
case they are unpleasant also. The attendance was smaller b 
2231, as com: with 1856; and by 1753; as compared wi 
1859. This peg By is owing greatly to the alteration in the 
pees of the first day. Previously to the late Festival, 3s. 6d. 

been charged for seats in the centre, and 1s. for standing room 
in the aisles, at the performance of divine service on the first day, 
and in 1859, 1700. persons attended. It was, in fact, the cheap 
day of the Festival. On this occasion there was no cheap day. 
No charge was made for being present at the celebration of divine 
service, which was shorn of its musical features, the chief of which 
was the Dettingen Te Deum by the full band, and an oratorio at 
full prices was performed afterwards. This reduced the number of 
tickets sold on the first day by one half, though it raised the money 
yielded no less than 216]. Still the amount of money received for 
the aggregate sale of tickets was less than at the former Festival, 
and there can be little doubt that the addition made to the prices 
to compensate for the loss of space caused by the greater accomoda- 
tion provided for crinoline, injuriously affected the attendance. 
Moreover, while the receipts were smaller, the expenses were rather 
greater. We have h that the sum produced by the sale of 
tickets was in 1858 about 3400/. ; in 1856 about 3800/., and in 1859 
about 3400/., all of which was swallowed up by the expenses in 
1853, except 68/., and again in 1856, except 125/.; while in 1859 
there was a deficit of 167/., or, in other words, the exceeded 
the receipts by that amount. Most people, we dare say, will wonder 
what becomes of all this money ; but not so the stewards ; indeed, 
the leading artists, being able to put their own prices on their own 
services, the stewards have reason to be that the expendi- 
ture is not greater. From 1000/. to 1100/. is shared by four or five 
leading singers; about 800/. by the band; and about 800/. more 
by the chorus; add 150/. for the conductor, and 60/. for the hire 
of music, and 30001. is accounted for. In addition to these monster 
items, there are printing, advertising, and a multitude of smaller 
expenses, which make a lump, and generally more than sweep 
away the small balance left by the musicians. According to 
gossip, Mlle. Titiens on this occasion received the handsome sum 
of three hundred and fifty guineas, and Mr. Sims Reeves two hun- 
dred guineas ; Mr. Weiss (there being more than one leading bass), 
one hundred guineas; Mlle. Parepa (there being also more than 
one leading soprano) one hundred guineas; and Madame Sainton 
Dolby, eighty guineas. Truly this is turning notes into gold, It 





* From the Gloucester Chronicle. 











is estimated that the expenditure will exceed the receipts by 300/. 
or 400/., and this the stewards will have to make up out of their 
own pockets, Fortunately, they are fifty-four in number, so that 
the individual loss will not be very heavy. At the last Festival 
forty-four stewards had to make up a deficiency of 167/. Formerly, 
only six stewards were appointed, and vena a 6 they paid very 
dearly for the honour; in 1832, for example, the deficiency was 
1400l., and in 1841, 1547/7. ; since then the number of stewards has 
been increased, and this has increased the receipts by extending the 
personal interest taken in the success of the Festival, and diminished 
not only the amount, but also the individual pressure of the deficits. 

Worst of all is the fact that the collection in aid of the charity 
has decreased on this occasion. For the information of the un- 
initiated, it may be stated here that the stewards expend the 
amount received for the sale of tickets in liquidating the expenses 
of the Festival, and make up the deficiency ; or, if there is a sur- 
plus, a result which has been witnessed only twice in seventy years, 


‘they pay it over to the treasurer of the fund for the relief of dis- 


tressed widows and orphans of clergymen, in the three dioceses of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. ‘The collections made at the 
doors, and the donations made by the stewards—the latter never 
less than 51. each, and very often more—are appropriated to the 
charity, without any deduction whatever. The sum thus obtained 
at the Festival in 1859, amounted to 1148/.; on this occasion it is 
only 992/., though probably it will be made to 1100/7. The amount 
obtained at the Worcester Festival last year was no less than 13141., 
and as much, or more, could be raised here in a similar way. The 
Earl of Coventry, it is said, put a blank check into the plate, with 
instructions that it should be filled up to any amount required, that 
Worcester might beat Gloucester in the collection. Is Gloucester 
unable to find a cheerful giver, who would take a pride in beating 
Worcester, on behalf of the widow and o ? The price of a 
horse would do it; or even a dozen modest donations. e sharper 
the pinch the more charitable the deed. Let us hope that some of 
the magnates of the county will be put upon their mettle, and do 
some sterling act of liberality in this instance. Apropos of this 
point, we have been requested to publish the following :— 

“The treasurer, the Rev. Canon T. Murray Browne, requests us to 
state that not having received donations from several usual contributors, 
he earnestly hopes to be favoured with letters addressed to him at 
Standish Vicarage, near Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, with gifts to the 
charity for the widows and orphans of Clergymen in the three dioceses 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford.” 


The following is an analysis of the receipts :— 
COLLECTIONS. 


Tourspay.—After Service and Sermon .,.,. 
After The Creation siscsssccsseees 





Wepnespay,—After early prayer sisscseeee 1 8 1 
After Elijah SCCCOH EH SORE EET EF ETE ee Eee 99 19 8 

? amp 208 S 9 
Tuurspay.—After early prayer eee ereeneerereseeeree 2 6 4 
After the OTALOTIO...ses00908 eaeeee seeeee 84 13 7 








86 19 11 
Famay.—After early prayer.....ccssssssersees ; 816 
i rt ccricxcecaaaiendaiaces ae 9 § 
sci eee 174 10 11 
479 14 11 
DONATIONS. 


J. ©. Dent, Esq., 502.; Lord Ellenborough, 157.; Rev. Lord de 
Saumarez, 20/.; R. 8. Holford, Esq. M.P., 10/.; W. P. Price, Esq., 107.; 
J. Waddingham, Esq., 10/.; Rev. Sir Lionel Darell, Bart., 21/.; T. W. 
Wynniatt, Esq., 102. 10s.; Rev. C. Dighton, 62. 5s.; Sir G. 8. Jenkinson, 
Bart., High Sheriff, 5!.; Rev. C. Musgrave Harvey, 51.; Rrchdeacon 
Thorp, 5/.; Rev. H. Fowler, 5/.; J. Graham Clarke, Esq., 52. 5s. ; 
Thomas Marling, Esq., 10%; Anonymous Cheltenham, per Secretary, 
5l.; Madlle Tietjens, 102; Lord Fitzhardinge, 251.; J. J. Powell, Esq., 
M.P., 5!.; E. Boughton, Esq., Jun., 52.; Lord Sherborne, 107. ; Charles 
Bathurst, Esq., 10/.; a Lady, per T. G. Parry, Esq., 11.; a Lady, per 
the Mayor, 10s.; Worcester Dividends from Funded Surplus at former 
Festivals, per the Rev. R. Sarjeant, 612. 10s.; Gloucester Dividends 
from Funded Surplus at former Festivals, per the Rev. Canon Browne, 
221. 17s. 4d.; Thirty-six Stewards, 51. each to pay, 1807. Total, 
6171. 17s. 4d. Grand total, 10020. 12s. 3d. 

A gold ring was also put on the plate. 
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It turns out, then, that the greater part of the income of the 
charity this year will be derived not from the collections at the 
doors, but from the stewards. The plates produced 484/.; the 
stewards contributed 507/.; and, in addition, they will have to 
make up a deficit of between 300/. and 400/.; the amount of the 
Festival will cost beyond the admission money, which, as we have 
said already, is 3400/. In other words, 38441. have been spent in 
getting collections of 484. The stewards would have been no 
worse off if they had paid 900/. to the charity, and saved themselves 
the trouble of the Festival, as their contributions to the plate and 
the deficit will amount to as much as the charity will obtain from 
it. But, then, the musical public would lose a source of enjoyment, 
by which thousands may be ‘touched to fine issues ;” the trading 
public would lose the benefit of a large expenditure; society at 
large would lose the many advantages which incidentally arise from 
it—such as friends congregating and hospitality abounding ; and 
the charity, we fear, would lose its most powerful stimulus. But 
it is worthy of consideration whether the arrangements of the Fes- 
tival might not be altered for the better. The prices of admission 
are too high. To charge fifteen shillings for a seat when the same 
music, performed by the same singers, can be heard in London, 
executed as well, to say no more, for five, is a mistake; while, to 
raise the price, as the stewards have done twice, is to go against 
the stream of the times. It has been followed by a diminished 
atendance. Political financiers know that doubling a tax does not 
double the amount it yields, but may‘even reduce it ; it is indeed 
an axiom that ‘two and two do not make four in taxation.” This 
truth is illustrated by the late Festival. To accommodate the 
swollen balloons in which ladies now envelope themselves the 
stewards were obliged to increase the size of the seats, and to dim- 
inish their number; and, in order to compensate for the loss of space, 
they have put an additional shilling on the price of the ticket, which 
has not yielded perhaps, more than 150/. in the whole ; now if the 
number of high priced tickets sold was diminished by 200 only, the 
increase of price was neutralized. We believe, as a matter of 
fact, that far more than 200 ‘stayed away or descended into the 
aisles in consequence of the increase of price; for, trifling as 
a shilling is per se, yet, added to the cost of a railway ticket, 
dress, hotel expenses, and a stiff ticket, it acted like ‘the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back.” Let us hope that on another 
occasion lower prices and better accomodation will be the policy of 
the stewards. all other public entertainments low prices, not 
high, are found to be most profitable. ‘The universal shilling” 
is the most profitable price of all. One fault of the new system 
commenced at the late Festival is that the cheap day is suppressed. 
Hundreds have hitherto been ready to pay 3s. 6d. for a seat, and 1s. 
for standing room to hear the choral service performed by a full 
band and chorus, but they are now shut out. Some paid their 8s. 6d. 
for standing room at the oratorios, while the shilling people 
mostly stayed away. It is true that the increase of price more than 
compensated for the decrease of numbers; but, then, the Festival 
has lost popularity, and this it cannot afford to do. Another nd 
of complaint is the bad accommodation provided in the aisles, whtre 
people enjoy themselves sadly, if at all, while the space is really 
wasted. At the festivals in York minster, we are told, galleries are 
erected in the aisles, and the seats are numbered ; and something 
of the kind ought to be done at Gloucester, instead of turning 
people into the aisles to scramble for the few seats, and to stand 
pressing against each other for three or four hours, like cattle in a 
railway truck. The stewards would find it profitable to bestow 
some care on the arrangements of the aisles, and, what is more, it 
is due to the middle classes, 





Miuirary Music 1x Bosron.—Every one who walks our Boston streets, 
or who attends the war meetings, must have been struck with the great im- 
provement in some of our Military Bands of late. This was very observable in 
the great processions of last week, especially that of the Corcoran welcome. 
Eminent among the many bands, not a few of which were good, were, and 
always are, of course, the “Brigado,” the “Germania,” and one or two other 
bands, whose names we know not. The wonder is where so many musicians 
come from in these war times, and that while so many go off to the war, more 
than ever before seem to have sprung up at home. The patriotic inspiration 
and increased employment, involving continual practice, are doubtless two of the 
principal secrets of the good street music which now cheers and encourages the 
people.. Happy they to whom the accursed Rebellion shall bring no worse 
inusic!——Dwight’s Journal. 





GAZE IN MY EYES 
(For Music) 
By E. Wiis Fiercuer. 


Beneath this same oak, 

My heart’s tale I told thee, 
And to thy sweet promise, 

This night I will hold thee ; 
T love thee! I vow, 

By the pale stars above me! 
Oh! gaze in my eyes— 

They will tell you I love thee. 


Ou, doubt not, dear maid ! 
Of thee e’er I’m dreaming ; 
Thy smile still I cherish, 
As sunbeam when streaming. 
From the bright flood-gates, 
Far, far above me! 
Oh ! gaze in my eyes— 
They will tell you I love thee! 








Mons, Autarp’s Conoznt.—On Tuesday evening last M. Allard’s 
grand concert was held at the Town Hall, and was in every respect a 
great success. The room, by no means of raised benches and platforms, 
had been transformed into something resembling a concert-room in ap- 
pearance. The attendance was numerous and brilliant, the programme 
admirable, the execution most satisfactory, and the attention of the 
audience unflagging. The concert commenced with the arduous but 
beautiful quartett from Rossini’s “Stabat,” very creditably rendered 
by Misses Edmonds and Harrison, and Messrs. Couper and Jenkins, 
followed by a song by Miss Harrrison (an old favourite of Swansea), in 
her happiest style. The next piece on the programme was Beethoven's 
quartett for piano and stringed instruments; certainly the gem of the 
evening, both as regards the intrinsic beauty of the composition and 
the admirable manner in which it was performed, by Miss Freeth, M. 
Allard, and Messrs Brock and Ford. We are much indebted to M. 
Allard for the introduction of such a class of music into our concerts, 
which too often are sadly wanting in elements of such sterling beauty. 
A French song by Balfe followed, in which this composer has success- 
fully imitated the French style of romance, without losing his own 
melodious characteristics. ‘This was sung by Mr. Couper very effec- 
tively, and was warmly applauded. Miss Freeth then performed a 
pianoforte solo by Mendelssohn, and was deservedly encored, responding 
the call by playing a Tarentelle by Heller (op. 85, we believe), known 
among musicians by the sobriquet of “‘ Humpty Dumpty.” This lady 
is entitled to the highest praise for her facile execution of the most 
difficult music, and for the earnestness with which she evidently enters 
into the spirit of the composer whom she interprets to her audience. 
It needs no prophet to predict a high position among pianists to this 
young lady. The “Brother and Sister” duet from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor was carefully rendered by Miss Edmonds and Mr. Jenkins, and 
was succeeded by Schubert’s ‘ Thine is my heart,” feelingly sung by 
Mr. H. W. Williams. The first part of the concert was terminated 
by the performance of Reissiger’s sparkling trio for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. The second part was opened with meledious “ Dal tuo 
Stellato,” by four singers of the first quartett, and with equal success. 
M. Allard’s violin solo on airs by Bellini was in every respect admirable, 
and justified the expectations based on the béneficiaird’s reputation. 
Miss Edmonds was deservedly encored in Balfe’s dashing song ‘Tho 
Cantineer,” singing most archly as an encore “ Let us all speak our 
minds if we die for it.” Miss lreeth’s second solo pleased us less than 
the first, not from any difference in the correctness or brilliancy of the 
performance, but from the inferiority of the piece chosen, an unmeaning 
composition by Madame Oury, in which two fine old jacobite airs aro 
tortured and transformed until their nationality is entirely lost. Wo 
applaud Miss Freeth’s objection to the encore system in merely return- 
ing to bow her thanks on the second occasion. Miss Harrison’s second 
song, ‘ There is music in the fountain,” was pleasingly sung, and much 
applauded, as was Mr. Ford’s solo on the violoncello, The tone pro- 
duced by this ‘gentleman, and his musicianlike execution, are such as 
are rarely found among amateurs. After a pleasing duet by Miss 
Harrison and Miss Edmonds, the popular trio from Maritana, “ ‘l'urn 
on, old Time,” characteristically sung by Miss Edmonds and Messrs. 
Couper and Jenkins, met with a most cordial reception. We were 
delighted to find so large a majority of the company remaining to hear 
Mozart’s glorious quartett for piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello, the 
performance of which would have satisfied a far more critical audience. 
M. Allard has most admirably catered for the public amusement and 
instruction in producing such a concert, and it is creditable to our local 
amateurs to have been able, without other professional assistance, to 
provide so excellent an evening’s entertainment. The accompani- 
ments were most admirably performed by Mr. Charles E. Stephens, of 
London, one of our most talented composers and pianists. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to that gentleman, a visitor to our town, who, 
on an emergency, volunteered his services, and in a true artistic and 
kindly feeling undertook, at a short notice, a comparatively secondary 

sition. We have been promised a performance of Mr. Stephen’s 
instrumental compositions at an early opportunity.”— Zhe Cambrian, 
Swansea, Sept. 12, 1862. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON.—A GERMAN VIEW OF IT.* 


Tue traveller, who comes to London, makes no great claims on the 
amiability of the haughty islanders, whether it be that the Macdonalds 
and such brilliant specimens, whom he has met on the Continent, have 
put him in a more modest mood, or that the judgment of tourists upon 
England and the English, have given him a preconceived opinion. 
This time, however, strangers, both in our own experience, and in that 
of other visitors of the Exhibition, have been agreeably surprised. No 
wonder, the Zimes so willed it: and what the Times desires, every good 
Englishman does, and the sons of Albion treated the strangers with 
attention; they drew silken gloves over the hard fist, they did every- 
thing to oblige the guest who presented his shilling; and, if it had 
been within their power, they would have colored the sky blue, have 
transformed the anthracite coal clouds into morning air, and even have 
manufactured a sun. Unfortunately, the progress of modern industry 
has not yet reached that point. At any rate we saw no such sun 
either among the machines or the house utensils at the Exhibition. 
But we saw everything else. The impression, which the Exhibition 
makes upon the stranger, who visits London for the first time, does not 
after all surpass that which this gigantic city itself makes, with its 
exceptional proportions, A world’s exhibition seems to us better suited 
to London, than to any other capital in Europe, Here we have only 
one side of this colossal striving and producing, and the Exhibition 
building matches everything else you see here. In other cities, even 
in Paris, such gigantic exhibitions have something exotic in their 
appearance, something which stands out too much in contrast with the 
everyday face of things. 

The Exhibition, the Crystal Palace, the Handel Festival, the Docks, 
the business on the Thames, and in the “ City,” the Concert pro- 
grammes, the joints of mutton, which are set upon your table, the 
Great Eastern, or the wash-bowl on your toilet table; all is massive 
and colossal, [yes, especially the last named article, measured by the 
German standard ; the German has been shy of water ever since the 
days of Noah]. Therefore the idea of a World’s Exhibition could 
spring only from an English brain. The Continent pants laboriously 
aiter it, but never comes to it. It requires moreover a sound stomach 
to enjoy all this life, nerves like a submarine telegraph cable, legs with 
seven-leagued boots, patience and courage. The Viennese thinker, 
who, when asked his opinion about the different philosophical systems, 
replied: “’Tis all one, if the man be only in good health,” must 
evidently have had in his eye the life and stir of London, 

A comparison of the Handel performance in Cologne, with that 
which we have just heard here in the Crystal Palace, will give the 
reader an idea at once of the measure that must be applied to the 
London achievements. In Cologne we have seen for example, that 53 
violins, 20 violas, 20 violoncellos, 14 double-basses, &c., were set in 
activity, and that the choruses consisted of 167 sopranos, 135 altos, 102 
tenors, and 169 basses, in a word, there were 700 performers, and a hall 
like the Giirzenich, an organ like that of the Messrs. Ibach, is all that 
one can wish, to realize a grand performance. In London they consider 
such an orchestra about strong enough to bring out a Haydn Symphony, 
and you might almost put the whole Giirzenich hall within the space 
occupied by the performers at the Handel Festival, in the Crystal 
Palace. Their number amounted to 4,000; while from 16,000 to 
20,000 listeners laid their guineas, half and quarter guineas, upon the 
altar of Handel. For the lovers of curious statistics, we give here some 
numbers: “The chorus consisted of about 3600 members; the orchestra 
numbered 94 first and 95 second violins, 68 violoncellos, and 67 double- 
basses,” &e. The execution cannot, it is self-evident, with such masses 
be a perfect one in all particulars, and we must look more to the 
collective impression. Fret we must confess, that the execution, 
under Costa’s excellent direction, left but little to be desired; certain 
choruses went altogether admirably, and where of overwhelming might. 

The English understand very well how to put themselves at once 
into the right mood, since they in a manner count themselves before the 
beginning of the performance. That is to say, when the public are 
assembled, when orchestra, singers, and director are all in their places, 
the kapellmeister (director) gives a sign, and all, musicians as well as 
public, rise from their seats and “ God save the Queen” resounds ;— 
Imagine the effect. On the first day, when the Messiah was performed, 
singers and public also rose at the “ Hallelujah; ” for in England they 
are fond of emphasizing the religious meaning of the Oratorio. The 
good Britons have as pleasant a self-consciousness in listening to these 
hallowed sounds, as the French have with their Marseillaise. The 
pieces executed were, on the first day, as we have intimated, the Messiah ; 
on the second, a seleétion from the different Oratorios of the German 
master (Dettingen «Te Deum,” Samson, Judas Maccabeeus, Saul, Dry- 
den’s Ode to St, Oecilia’s Day, Hercules, Alexander’s Feast, Solomon, Acis 
and Galatea, L’ Allegro, Deborah, and Joshua ;) on the third day Jsrael 
in Egupt took its turn. 


* Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music, (Boston). 








It is no wonder, if the English cherish the illusion, that Handel’s 
music is their national music ;—they have in fact so lived themselves into 
it [literal], that it has become their property. The solo parts were 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves (never without this disagreeable nasal tenor 
diesen unangeneh dselden Tenor), he is an Englishman—Weiss, 
Belletti, Santley, and Mmes. Sainton-Dolby (an excellent singer), Tiet- 
jens, Lemmens-Sherrington, Rudersdorf and Parepa, The first day 
was moreover glorified by splendid sunshine, which had strayed into 
these regions, and accompanied the leaping of the fountains in the gar- 
den of the Crystal Palace in the lovliest manner. These grounds are 
admirably adapted to fabulous representations, for the building, as well 
as its contents, excite one like a fairy tale. And so it was all in order 
that we met here Blondin, who was for a long time regarded as an 
American myth, with his break-neck art, which one can only believe in 
after he has seen it. 

We have had many a rare musical enjoyment in London, but, as we 
only brought a continental appetite with us, we preferred to get up 
before the meal was fiuished, and we frequently renounced a whole 
string of courses, almost always at the supper table. The London 
concerts are as a rule a resumé of the whole musical season. Time ts 
money, says the Englishman, and so an opportunity is offered to every 
family, of an evening or an afternoon, to hear all the remarkable things 
of the season. If a person has attended two concerts, he may be pretty 
sure that nothing has escaped him. These Englishmen remind us of 
that French toy, which represents a Zouave, who sits before an Austrian 
fortress, and, as often as you turn a handle, swallows up an Austrian 
warrior. The Zouave is insatiable and keeps devouring Austrians as 
long as you will turn. Some dozens of artists are dished up and swal- 
lowed, before the impassive Englishman has moved a feature. At the 
most he takes between the first and second parts a plate of ice, a cup 
of tea, ora grog. Then he appears anew as iron-plated public, and the 
great Armstrong cannons can as little reach him as the mammoth 
kettle-drums in the Crystal Palace. 

On the 20th of June there was an afternoon concert given in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which consisted of only thirty-eight numbers. In 
it one heard the following pianists: Jaell, Ascher, Aguilar, W. Carter, 
Francis Barnett, and the accompanists: Balfe, Benedict, Frank Mori, 
Randegger, Berger, and Arditi. The violin was represented by 
Joachim, and, by a most rare exception, the manager of the concert 
had the good taste to place no other by this artist’s side. The female 
singers who co-operated, were: Miss Louisa Pyne, Mme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, the sisters Marchisio, Mme. Guerrabella, Fraulein Lieb- 
hardt from Vienna, Ida Gillies, the Trebelli, Marie Cruvelli, Fraulein 
Tietjens, Mme. Weiss, Florence Lancia, Mlle. Georgi, Miss Clara 
Fraser, Miss Roden, Miss Palmer, Susanna Cole, Mme. Lemaire. The 
male singers who let themselves be heard were: Mr. Harrison, Tennant, 
Santley, Reichardt, Sims Reeves, M. Gassier, Giuglini, Zucchini, Weiss, 
Wilbye Cooper, Coselli. By way of bouquet to the still surviving 
listeners was offered : the Finale from Don Juan, performed by the col- 
lective members of the Italian Opera of this theatre. But let no one 
imagine that this is the Non plus ultra of what an English concert public 
can endure; the musical critic and madrigal composer Glover, and 
just now Benedict, demand of their people far more than this. Then 
there are concerts, in which one may hear in one day: Hallé, Pauer, 
Rubinstein (Nicholas), Jaell, Laub, Becker, Joachim, Piatti, and Davi- 
doff; the Patti, Tietjens, Miolan, Czillag, Penco, perhaps also the Lind, 
if any pious object can be brought in to excuse the famed and pious 
singer for descending from the heaven of the Oratorio. In this case 
one will also get a chance to hear the husband, Otto Goldschmidt, and 
for male singers: Formes, Tamberlik, Belletti, Faure, Tagliafico, and 
Sims Reeves, Esq., of course. 








GRAND FESTIVAL IN HONOUR OF HERR CORNELIUS, IN 
DUSSELDORF.* 

Dusseuporr has just been the scene of a most interesting festival, which 
was given by the Artists’ Union “ Malkasten” (Paintbox), and_which 
lasted two days. Peter Von Cornelius, the most celebrated of Diissel- 
dorf’s sons, was the person in whose honour the festival was held. It 
may easily be imagined how greatly the few friends of his youth, still 
alive, as well as the youngest artist in the place, were rejoiced to see him. 
Since the year 1825, when his royal frgnd, Ludwig I. of Bavaria, 
summoned him from Diisseldorf to carry out so many grand works at 
Munich, where he was appointed Director of the Royal Academy, he 
had only visited the town once. This merely served to increase the 
satisfaction universally felt at greeting him again, accompanied by a 
young wife. 

: femediaiely on the celebrated artist’s arrival, the Chief-Burgomaster, 
Herr Hammers, at the head of a deputation from the Stadt Collegium, 
proceeded to the residence of Professor Achenbach, where Herr 








* From the Vienna Recensionen, 
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Cornelius had taken up his quarters. The worthy Burgomaster then 
informed him that he had been made an honorary citizen of Dusseldorf, 
his native city, which always honoured arts and artists. Herr Fried- 
richs, as president of the Artists’ Union, expressed his concurrence with 
the sentiments conveyed, through the mouth of the Chief-Burgomaster, 
by the town, which had now associated the prince of art with the two 
princes of the blood royal, who had hitherto been the only honorary 
citizens, and expressed a fervent hope that heaven would long preserve 
him in the enjoyment of every earthly happiness. In the evening, a 
specially written prologue, in honour of the newly elected citizen, was 
spoken at the Vaudeville Theatre. Ata later hour, there was a brilliant 
party at Herr Achenbach’s. ; ‘ 

On the following evening, the Festival got up by the Artists’ Union 
took place. The proceedings commenced with a grand dinner, at which 
more than four hundred ladies and gentlemen—among the latter, the 
Chief-Burgomaster, the principal civic dignitaries, and the most notable 
persons in the town itself and the neighbourhood—were present. After 
a number of toasts had been enthusiastically drank, the committee of 
the Artists’ Union “ Malkasten” presented their honoured guest with 
his diploma as an honorary member of that Society. As soon as it 
began to grow dark, the company proceeded to the Jacobischer Garden, 
close at hand, and the property of the Society. Under the majestic 
trees, the festival now assumed a more fantastic character. In the first 
place, an appropriate piece, written for the occasion by K. Niels, was 
performed upon the terrace, the latter being illuminated as though by 
magic. The interlocutors, Dante and Faust, personified the religious 
and historical tendencies of the great artist, in his professional efforts. 
In the course of the dialogue, which was eminently poetical, the author 
had introduced, with appropriate accompanying music, large trans- 
parencies, representing “ Mary with the child,” in the Ludwig Church, 
at Munich, and “ Siegfried,” from the Miebelungen, so that, when, at 
the conclusion of the scene, Dante, taking off the laurel wreath from 
her own head, laid it at the feet of Faust, and the latter, picking it up, 
crowned Cornelius with it, the audience broke out into long and 
universal applause. 

Faust then exerted his magic power once more, and pronounced the 
following command :— 


* Frisch aup denn, Feen Melodie, 
Dass selbst Ausoniens Wohllant tibertine 
Der deutschen Tonkunst reich're Harmonie !— 
Schall’ Biirgergruss und Kiinstlerrup zum Schluss: 
Hoch Diisseldorf's Cornelius!” * 


Suddenly, over the grass plots and amid the bushes of the park, 
there appeared numberless coloured lights, while gnomes and imps, 
gambolling and frisking about, endeavoured to catch the fairy elves 
who glided, in fantastic dances, over the thickets. This indescribable 
scene was accompanied by Mendelssohn’s charming music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, the musicians being invisible. The lights now 
disappeared, one by one; red and green Bengal fires threw their magic 
brilliancy, from time to time, over the groups of trees; rockets shot 
hissing, in fiery rivalry, towards the sky, and then the goblin doings 
were atan end, The spectator thought he must have been dreaming 
some fairy tale. 

A festive march was next heard, and there issued from behind the 
bushes a long line of individuals, in strange costumes of various hues. 
They wound slowly along the walks in the park, and formed a sight 
highly entertaining to the hero of the evening. At one moment, the 
procession was mirrored on the still surface of the lake; at another, it 
was bathed in the dazzling purple of artificial light; then it vanished 
behind the clumps of trees, and then again it suddenly reappeared in 
the open; ina word, the charming variety of aspect under which it 
was viewed produced a deep impression upon every spectator. These 
torch-bearers, moreover, accompanied their honoured guest to his 
lodgings, but returned themselves to the terrace, for they did not forget 
that the day was the fourteenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
“ Malkasten.” 


NORMA’S TITIENS.+ 


Tue increasing popularity of Norma evidences the ardour of Madlle. 
Titiens, not to efface the ttemory of the type of all Normas for all time 
to come, but in the course of years to challenge comparison in two 
portraits criticized from different points of veiw. The combination of 
physical and artistic qualities gave Madame Grisi that perfection in 
this peculiar character unattainable by other artists. She stamped 





* “ Quick! arise, ye fairy melodies, so that the richer harmonies of German music 
may drown even the|soft strains of Ausonia, Let burghers and artists finally exclaim, 
Hail to Diisseldorf's Cornelius !" 


t From The Saturday Review,” 





Bellini’s heroine with an individuality which Jenny Lind disdained to 
copy, and was taken to task by the critics for attempting to disregard. 
People could not understand a gentle womanly reading of the charac- 
ter. Jt was an inversion of the eternal fitness of operatic things, and 
the Covent Garden faction chornicled with energy the failure at the 
Haymarket. Pollio must be scorched, withered with scorn, not 
entreated with or cajoled by a voice more in sorrow than in anger. 
No matter that the “ Casta Diva” was warbled divinely—the charac- 
ter savoured too much of the Juliet, too little of the Lady Macbeth or 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, with a wholesome dash of the virago. The 
Norma was not the Norma to which we were accustomed, and the 
Swede’s singing was not capable of disenchanting us of our con- 
servatism. Mlle. Lind made a false step for once in her triumphant 
course, and the best judges agreed that the original Norma remained, 
as ever, unapproachable. Even in these degenerate days, there may be 
in Italy actresses capable of reviving the Pasta traditions. It is about 
as probable as the existence of village Hampdens. We were told a few 
your ago that Parodi was steeped in the spirit of that artist whose 

edea was as terrible as her Norma was Majestic. When the pupil 
arrived and sang, Norma the second must have felt that with herself 
and Madame Pasta Druid dynasty would end. Two other ‘Singers 
tried to dispute possession of the throne—the splendid antecedants of 
both warranting an effort which, for any artist not possessing first-rate 
powers, would have been rash indeed. But great as Jenny Lind and 
Cruvelli were, the foundations of their glory where not laid in the 
sacred forest of the Druids, and until Mlle. Titiens appeared on the 
scene, there was none to whom the high Priestess could delegate her 
splended functions. The success of Mlle. Titiens is abundantly 
enhanced in value by the consideration that it has been won in Italian 
music, which for a long series of years was identified as the special 
property of an Italian artist. None can wonder that Mlle. Titiens, so 
splendidly endowed by nature, should captivate her audience in such 
parts as Valentine and Donna Anna. The French and German styles 
and peculiarities are far more acceptable to robust voices than to 
smooth melodies of Bellini and Donizetti. The Prima Donna at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre gives us a perfectly genuine version of an intensely 
Italian part. If less brilliant than her predecessors in certain fragmen- 
tary portions of the opera, she is equally (it were treason to say more) 
conscientious in seizing the gradation, the development, and aggregate 
of the character. It isa tremendous ordeal to go through a rigid 
examination in Norma, by an audience made by circumstances so 
fastidious, And to have come off with such flying colours redounds 
infinitely to the reputation of Mdlle. Titiens, and we hope substantially 
to the treasury of the theatre. 

When Madame Grisi retired, people attended her last performances 
as though they were the funeral obsequies of Lucrezia and Norma, 
The sickle and the cup of poison were to be laid aside like curiosities 
ina museum. A man would have been thought unusually sanguine 
who would have insured Norma’s life an hour after the historical type 
of that character had quitted the stage for ever. The fame of Bellini 
was likely to be at a discount. Probably no composer of this century 
was 60 entirely dependent on others for his chance of fame-as the 
author of the Pirata and Norma, It is a different matter with such 
composers as Mozart or Mendelssohn. Their profound learning and 
scholarship, asa substratum for fancy, keep every note that they penned 
as fresh and valuable as when they first appeared. It is nothing to 
such men that Farinellis and Rubinis have passed away like shadows. 
Their works live by their own inherent strength, But Bellini, the 
amiable and gentle, whose music most faithfully mirrors his character, 
had little else but his pure melody and his singers to depend upon. 
The Pirata and the Straniera were buried in the same grave as Rubini, 
and, Parta and Grisi once removed from the scene, what was to 
become of Norma? The young composer, snatched away so early, 
like “ our Adonais,” before his prime, would have lent no credit to a 
prophecy that a Viennese lady would come to the rescue and save 
Norma from oblivion. Mdlle. Titiens is quite sensible of her responsi- 
bility. Her Norma improves every season. Nature has not given her 
the peerless face and figure of that great predecessor whose attitudes 
and features are enshrined, like some classic statue, in our memories, 
but has compensated her with a voice which, we verily believe, would 
have outsung a Mara or Catalani, and an intelligence and occasional 
enthusiam which already are splendid, but which, we have a right to 
say, command a greater future in seasons to come. The sustained pathos 
of her acting, from the address to her children at the opening of the 
second act, to the appeal for mercy to Oroveso at its close, will fairly 
challenge comparison with the well-remembered portrait of Madame 
Grisi; but in the first half of the tragedy the Teutonic songstress did 
not succeed in effacing our memories of the Italian. Years of study 
and thought will give a finish and a general level of excellence to the 
portrait of which Mdlle. Titiens has painted more than one’ half so 
beautifully. 
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Tue OpERA AT Bosron.—Some of the newspapers gather up the signs and 
rumours of a coming season; but the prospect on the whole is neither very clear 
nor satisfactory. One says—‘‘The Marti Opera Troupe, engaged by Maretzek 
in Europe, leave Liverpool for the United States on the 13th of September, 
and it is not improbable that a portion of the company will make their ap- 
pearance in New York for a few nights previous to their departure for Havana. 
Should anything occur to prevent this arrangement, they. will in any event play 
a short season in March and April, the Academy having been secured for those 
two months with this view. The names of the artists engaged by Maretzek 
are as follows :—Prime Donne, Madame Medori, Madame Charton-Demeure, 
Malle. Sulzer and Senorita Yradier; tenori, Signori Mazzolini and Minetti; 
baritone, Signor Bellini; bassi, Signori Biacchi and Vialletti. There seems to 
be some doubt regarding the visit of either Ristori or Titiens this season, but 
the failure of the latter to fulfil her contract will, it is said, subject her to a 
forfeiture of 10,000 dollors. Uliman is still in Europe attending to the nego- 
tiations with these and other artists, but even should his mission fail, there are 
vocalists enough in the-country, including Miss Kellog, Miss Charlotta Patti, 
Madame Borchard, Madame de Lussan, Brignoli, Susini and Amodio, to make 
up a very excellent troupe, so that we are by no means likely to starve for 
opera.” Carl Anschtitz has leased, Wallack’s old theatre for the purpose of 
giving operas in German, as well as concerts. The season is to open soon with 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” to be followed by Gliser’s Dar Adler's 
Horst (The Eagle’s Nest), and Mozart’s “ Elopement from the Seraglio.””’ The 
looker-out from the mast-head of the New York Zribune telegraphs in a style 
almost as rhetorically diffuse as that employed in their dispatches by the con- 
densers of the war news when there is none to condense. For instance :— 
Operatic prospects in New York are painfully obscure. The intentions of 
managers are known to nobody, least of all to themselves. The musical ex- 
plorer wanders in « desert of rumours, without an oasis of fact at which to 
refresh himself. Proverbial aversion of impresarii to definite announcements 
is for once accounted for—they have no definite announcements to make. 
With every anxiety to settle upon a policy, their purposes remain unfixed. 
This year their actions are conditional upon events which, with all their clever- 
ness, they cannot anticipate. If New York is again to bloom with plenty as 
it did last season, they are with us in confidence and haste. If that desolation 
and ruin which the war-prophets have sung in melting tones are to envelope the 
metropolis ; if the grass which never would grow in the Parks is to obstruct 
the public thoroughfares; if Niblo’s, and Nixon’s, and Jackson's, are all to be 
transformed into gardens of Gethsemane ; if the walls of the Academy are to 
be burdened with that dainty plant, the ivy green, while owls and bats dispute 
the occupancy of its private boxes; then they turn from us, more in sorrow than 
in anger, and freely forgive us. In a phrase, if the season promise prosperity, 
we shall have opera enough and to spare; if it threaten adversity, we shall pro- 
bably have as little as can be offered. A certain amount, however, must be 
offered. The impending departure of ‘Titiens for America is announced in 
the London papers, so that fact may be relied upon. Those who have doubted 
Mr. Ulman’s pledges will be satisfied by this corroborative evidence, for the 
London papers, if slow, are generally sure. It is not known who will accom- 
pany the famous prima donna, and there is an impression that her princi 

support will be afforded by artists with whom New York is already familiar— 
among them Messrs. Brignoli and Amodio. Mlle. Titiens’s great roles, how- 
ever, are in operas which would not show M. Brignoli to much advantage. It 
is still doubtful where and when she will appear. Niblo’s Garden has cer- 
tainly been selected, but who does not know the local caprices of the lyric 
mind? We may say at least, that she could not be heard in a better place, 
wsthetically considered, but the claims of fashion are mighty, and they may 
prevail. But whether on Broadway or in Irving place, she will be heartily 
welcomed. Mr. Nixon, too, has as good as pledged himself to supply a course 
of opera. He has engaged Miss Charlotta Patti, who will, under his adminis- 
tration for the first time, brave the hazards of action on the stage. There 
will be great interest—something better, we are sure, than mere curiosity—in 
her debut. Everybody will wish her well in the difficult task she has under- 
taken. Messrs. Susini and Sbriglia have also been engaged by Mr. Nixon. 
Of the scene of operations we know nothing, but it is presumed that the 
Academy will be taken. If Mr. Nixon manifests the same skill and energy 
in this enterprise that have distinguished his management in every other capacity, 
there is nothing to prevent him, in this time of operatic doubt and trepidation, from 
taking the highest position in his new career: His regular concert season is to be- 
gin next week, with the same singers as last season, and with Mr. Muzio as con- 
ductor. Mr. Max Maretzek has a troupe fully organized and disciplined, and ready 
at any notiee to take the field. His action, however, does not depend entirely 
upon his own impulses; otherwise we feel confident that a sense of gratitude 
toward a community which has allowed him to ruin himself without remon- 
strance some half-dozen times, would cause him to take immediate possession 
of the vacant hall of the muses, and sound a war-tap to the rescue of taste. 
He is unfortunately trammeled by the views of Marty, who is such a treasure 
to him that he would shrink from anything that might seem a conflict of wishes. 
If Max and Marty agree that a season may be risked in New York, the heroic 
impresario will take another turn at ruin; or, if he be fortunate—and good 
fortune has occasionally diversified even his career—a turn at prosperity. His 
company is compact and sufficient, and it includes names of approved reputa- 





tion. If it should come before the New York public at sll, it will probably 


’ be early inthe fall.” 


Lrrps.—Miss Helena Walker, pupil of Mr. Henry Smart and Signor 
Schira, gave her first annual concert in the Town Hall, on Monday. 
There was a large audience, although doubtless, many more persons 
would have been present had the season been further advanced, and 
the townspeople returned from Scarborough, which just now is almost 
filled with Leedsers. Miss Walker has long been a favourite in the 
West Riding, and is undoubedly, the most successful soprano Leeds has 
yet produced. The concert wasa most admirable one, and under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Henry Smart, will serve asa due model for our future 
concert-givers in‘ Leeds. For: pure, intelligent, and clever singing, 
rarely has anythiug been heard superior to Miss Walker's execution of 
the aria “Selva opaca” from Guillaume Tell; and the song “Ifa 
youth should meet a maiden,” from Der Freyschutz. The latter was 
vociferously encored, when was substituted the charming ballad from 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney, “I’m alone.” Mendelssohn's Loreley 
served to exhibit Miss Walker’s dramatic power, and her singing of this 
immensely-trying music was excellent and finished. A well-trained 
chorus made this operatic fragment a great treat, conducted by Mr. 
Henry Smart, and accompanied on the piano by Dr. Spark, the wind- 
parts being filled in on the organ by Mr. George Tetley, a talented 
amateur. Miss Walker has a pure, sweet, and flexible soprano voice, 
of good range, and a musical intelligence not often met with in one so 
young. Mdme. Laura Baxter proved an admirable assistant as a con- 
tralto, with a voice of rare quality and power. Mr. Halliday, a local 
bass, essayed “Honor and Arms” from Judas ; but the piece was far 
beyond his présent abilities, although, now and then, there was evidence 
of a really good bass voice. Mr. Henry Smart’s part-song, “‘ Ave 
Maria,” was sung to perfection by the choir, and the same composer’s 
song “The Fairy’s Whisper,” and the duet, “The Gondola,” were 
warmly encored. Two organ solos were played by Dr. Spark, with his 
well-known ability —Leeds Express. 





TestimontaL TO C. L. Gruneisen.—We are right glad to learn that a 
subscription has been set on foot for the purpose of presenting a testimonial 
toMr. C. L. Gruneisen, the zealous Secretary of the Conservative Land Society. 
Many of our readers will recollect that a few months back a very malignant, 
though happily a very futile attempt, was made to injure the character and 
impair the usefulness of the society, chiefly through the. medium of an attack 
on its Secretary. The triumphant exposure of this ridiculous and abortive 
conspiracy redounded highly to the credit of the management, and naturally 
suggested the propriety of marking the occasion by a tribute of respect to its 
principal officer. Our Conservative politicians, who have had such good reason 
to recognise the merits of the society as an element of political influence, will 
no doubt gladly avail themselves of this opportunity of testifying their regard 
for a man who has contributed so largely, not merely to the advance of Con- 
servatism as a party organization, but to the promotion of a Conservative 
feeling in the country; for every estate which is alloted by this society becomes 
the nucleus of a sound political influence, which has an indirect power far beyond 
the mere number of votes added to the register. We understand, however, 
that the testimonial contemplated is not intended to represent merely the 
appreciation formed of Mr. Gruneisen’s activity in his official and political 
capacity, as a large portion of the musical and literary world have expressed 
their desire to join in the compliment paid to one who is not only known as 
one of our best musical critics in theory, but also as one of the most zealous 
practical supporters of musical art in England, in which respect the establish- 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera in Covent Garden is a temarkable monument 


of his services. 


ST. VALENTINE WINS. 
(For Music.) 

By maidens’ hearts flutter, 
Poor timid swains stutter, 

Filled with anxiety, hope, dread, and fear ; 
And each one is blushing, 
The postman is rushing, 

To ev'ry one’s door, for St. Valentine's here ! 
Maids’ frowns and their spurning, 
Poor man’s head is turning, 

‘* Be govern’d through life by a man, well, I’m sure 
The blushing is betraying, 
The truth of their saying, 

When St. Valentine sends Mr. Right to their door. 
At Cupid’s sweet verses, 
Her bright lips she purses, 

Pretending she wishes ne’er to be a wife! 
At last she accepts him, 
And all through life pets him, 

St. Valentine blessing each day of her life. 

E. WILuis FLercuer. 
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NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe MusicaL WoRLD is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 

Two lines and under ... se one 28. 6d. 

' ‘Tens ba additional 10 words... .. 6d 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComposERS—All Music for Review in Tue 
MusicaL WoRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tue Musica Wor.p. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe MusicaL WoRLD. 
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EAN BAPTISTE LULLY, or LULLI, who, though 
Florentine by birth, spent nearly all his life in France 
at the Court of Louis XIV., being at the head of that 
monarch’s famous “four and twenty fiddlers,” passed for a 
great composer in the days before Gliick, and Bach, and 
Handel. He wrote chiefly operas, ballet music, and the 
like, for the French king was fond of dancing, and had but 
a rude taste for music. Yet Lully’s style is said to have 
been completely original in its day, “ derived from no other 
source than the copious fountain of his own invention.” 
Those who have inspected his scores in the library of the 
Conservatoire, at Paris, pronounce his style dry and psalm- 
like, so far as anything like melody is concerned; while, as 
a natural consequence of the direct and unsophisticated way 
in which he addressed himself to the task before him, that 
of setting tragedies to music, his operas do not lack dramatic 
truth and dignity, so much as they do the purely musical 
charm of melody, and so forth. This is the very thing 
which has been so often said of Richard Wagner's operas, 
which he (Richard) wishes the world to understand are only 
hints and preludes toward that “ Art-work of the Future,” 
in which he thinks all the Mozarts, Beethovens, Webers, 
Aubers, and Rossinis are to be erelong swallowed up. A 
German musical literateur, W. H. Riehl, in his Cultur- 
Studien, has recently elaborated this coincidence, as fol- 
lows :— 

“To adopt the language of philologists, Lully is not a ‘school- 
author.’ We can learn but little form from him, unless we teach our- 
selves from his dry harmonies how we ought not to‘ harmonize. On 
the other hand, however, no one who has not studied Lully can fully 
appreciate the historical greatness of Gluck. Lully is the Richard 
Wagner of the eighteenth century. His Alceste is, as he himself 
designates it, a ‘ tragedié mise en musique,’ but not an opera; it is not 
connected by airs, duets, concerted pieces, &c., but by continuous 
scenes, Lully does not sing, he simply declaims, The whole is a 
constant obbligato recitative, varied by occasional melodic fragments and 
a few choruses. I say all this of Lully; it might be supposed, how- 
ever, that I said it of Wagner. It applies to both. Only the marches 
introduced here and there are real music, and become popular in Lully’s 
works—and in Wagner’s, In many places, Lully is amazingly great 
and true in dramatic expression, just like Wagner; he then relapses 
into the fearful monotony of endless recited dialogue, exactly like 
Wagner. The choruses are simple, and bear the stamp of solemn 
dignity, some tunes reminding us, even in certain ges of the 
harmony, of the lofty church-hyuins of the old Italians, The same, by 





no means small praise, cannot be denied to many of Wagner's choruses 
Lully sacrifices musical architecture to dramatic expression; he has 
touches of melody but no melodies. Lully or Wagner?—We find, 
consequently, in Lully, a disjointed, fragmentary, restless whole, which 
would necessarily have vuskensl a confused, wearying impression, if 
the most refined contrasts in the scenes, and the magnificent manner in 
which his operas were placed on the stage—all the resources of Elysium 
and Erebus being (literally) called into requisition for Alceste at least 
(and for Tannhaiiser)—had not come to the assistance of the hearer’s 
fancy. Lully and Wagner are weak as musicians; stronger as tone- 
poets; but strongest of all as stage-managers. 

“It was precisely this formlessness of Lully’s operas which was anni- 
hilated by Gluck, while, at the same time, the endeavour to attain 
dramatic effect was adopted and further developed. In the form of 
his compositions, Gluck resembles the good old Italian musicians much 
more than Lully, and Wagner reminds us much more vividly of Lully 
than of Gluck. If our musicians would but devote a little more zeal to 
their historical studies, they might then perceive that, after all, it 
cannot be so great a step in advance to jump back, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, from Gluck’s style, so wonderfully developed in the 
interval, to a form of opera corresponding to that of Lully. Out of 
very zeal for progress a man may become reactionary.” 


The Musica Wortp of London asks: “ What will our 
American cousins say to the foregoing ?”"—Why is the 
question asked? Has America been at all conspicuous in 
the admiration and adoption of the music or the principles of 
Wagner? Have Jannhiuser and Lohengrin been crowding 
out Verdi and Meyerbeer in the lyrical “‘ Academies” of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston? Do our dilettanti swear 
by Richard, as our island elder cousins do by Felix? Have 
we done any thing, in short, to make us looked upon as 
“ Wagnerites,” as marching wilfully or drifting lazily toward 
the “ Music of the Future?” On the contrary, we have too 
much music of the Present to absorb us just now, which is 
noisier than Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer, and Berlioz com- 
bined. And hitherto, in our most “ piping times of peace,” 
Wagner has piped to us but little, drawing few crowds and 
picking up few coppers. In fact, Wagner’s music, in what- 
ever form, has, we may say, almost never been heard in this 
country, outside of the three cities, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia— possibly a little in such western cities as 
Chicago, Cincinnati, &c., where the German element abounds. 
His operas—which alone represent his peculiarities—have 
never once, to our knowledge, been performed in any 
American theatre, with the exception of three or four im- 
perfect renderings of Tannhduser, a few years since, by 
a small German company, before an audience mostly 
German, in New York. The only specimens by which 
Wagner has become at all familar in our musical cities, are 
the Tannhduser Overture, and three or four orchestral 


-atrangements, marches, &c., from that and the Lohengrin. 


The Yannhduser Overture has indeed considerable popularity 
in concert halls; it has its admirers, among our musicians 
and more cultivated amateurs; it has also in the same 
classes its strong dislikers, His overtures to Rienzi and the 
Flying Dutchman (earlier works, without much to distinguish 
them from other popular composers) have been heard a few 
times in concert rooms, but without leaving much impression. 
And his Faust Overture, a work sui generis, has been twice 
presented in Boston, at an interval of five years; but what- 
ever points of curious interest it offered, it did not prove so 
appetizing as the well-known symphonies and overtures of 


Beethoven, Mozart, Hadyn, Mendelssohn, &c. 


Well then, have the theories of Wagner been so notoriously 
espoused on this side of the ocean, that our English cousin 
looks triumphantly this way in the joy of his discovery ? 
His theories have been described here and discussed here in 
musical journals, our own included. Translations and abstracts 
have been made from his Oper wnd Drama and other books, 
mainly to ascertain and to show what is the meaning of the 
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great noise made in Europe by this Wagner, and wherein 
consists his claim as musical reformer. Credit has been given 
him for some sound ideas—generally accompanied with the 
observation that those ideas appeared to be essentially the 
same with those set forth by Gluck in his famous preface to 
his Alceste, and gloriously illustrated by him in that and his 
succeeding operas. Credit has been given Wagner for many 
a sharp, true, brilliant criticism upon the Opera as it is and 
has been, upon Weber, Auber, Rossini, Meyetbeer, and the 
rest; great credit as a man of talent, a thinker with ideas, 
a man capable of conceiving a gteat and comprehensive plan, 
whether he have the genius himself to execute it in an 
inspired, inspiring “ Art-work” or not. He has been much 
criticised too, has been charged with a wilful impetuosit 
that would run Gluck’s wholesome principles into the ground, 
falsifying them by pushing them too far; and we have yet 
to know the writer or the talker (in the comparatively small 
musical circles within which the subject is even discussed 
here), who does not altogether reject Wagner’s claim for the 
entire subordination of music to poetry, and suspect him of 
not being really at heart a musician, of not having properly 
and distinctively a musical nature, when he denies the validity 
or the sufficiency of what he calls pure music, or music with- 
out words, and when he declares that Beethoven uttered the 
last word of instrumental music, exhausting its possibilities, 
in the Ninth Symphony, and that his calling in of voices 
there with the “ Joy” chorus was a confession of the despair 
of Symphony upon the summit of its possible attainment. 
Yet there are partizans of Wagner and his music, doubtless, 
in America, as everywhere else, excepting Italy. But they 
are mostly Germans, of a later immigration. There are, 
naturally, among the musicians those who are fond of novelty, 
and who are readily interested in, perhaps run away with by 
experiments. Perhaps, too, these have awakened here and 
there among the rest of us some local, short-lived little echoes. 
A settled, fully committed, musical taste is hardly a thing to 
be expected to exist in so early a stage of musical culture as 
our young nation is now passing through. Is it not far 
better for us to maintain an open heart and mind meanwhile 
to all that speaks to us in Art, both old and new, Italian, 
German, and what not? Shall we not hear all and learn ? 
If our concert rooms and our ears have been hospitable to 
Wagner's music, to such small extent as we have yet been 
visited therewith, is it not on the whole honourable to us, 
and is it not a vast deal better than that doggedly exclusive 


prejudice with which our English cousins shut their ears, | 


not alone to Wagner, but to Schumann, nay, even to Schubert, 
and did try to shut them for some time to Chopin, while it 
is not so very long that they have been open to the grand 
old master, newest among the new, as well as fountain head 
of all that is esteemed classical—Sebastian Bach! And, 
after all, take. Wagner's music with all its faults, its want of 
genius if you please, or even want of music (by your 
definition), can you not, O elder cousin, profitably afford to 
him some tolefance, some hearing, when you lavish. such 
seasons of long nights, such heaps of guineas, and such 
volumes of eulogy and raphsody on masters who—granting 
all their bas no nearer to the heart and nature than 
—— and ——., 


Boston (Massachusetts), Sept., 6. J. 8. Dwicnr. 





PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT'S INAUGURATION ODE is about 
to be introduced to the musical public of Lancashire—at*a concert 
to be given (in aid of the Manchester Relief Fund) by Mr, R. 
Andrews—a numerous and effective choral body will assist. 








HEY say when things come to the worst they must mend. 
The say is a good say, and not an unlikely. That 
those illicit drinking and smoking booths, which legislation 
ignotantly allows to be denominated “Music Halls,” aro 
beginning to totter, to exhibit symptoms of decay, are in 
short on their last legs, is patent to the dullest observation. 
Their falling into disfavour was indeed but a question of 
time. It was impossible it could be otherwise. What with 
accidents, in some instances, of a fatal nature to the acrobats, 
the destruction of the vocal powers to the singers—tho 
inevitable consequence of the inhalation of smoke from bad 
tobacco,—the colds and catarrhs caught by the non-smoking 
visitors from the same cause, it was apparent that success 
was imperilled in many ways, and that failure was imminent. 
But a direr enemy to the so-called “Music Halls” has 
started up in the public itself, which was thought to lend 
them the fairest light of its countenance, and to certain 
legalised functionaries, who heretofore were considered but 
too prone to shut their eyes to all the projected machinations 
of managers against the moral health and refinement of Her 
Majesty's lieges. Had the respectability of other streets 
awakened the same fears as that of Regent Street recently, 
the metropolis would not now have to bewail the erection of 
so many art-cesspools in some of its broadest and proudest 
places. 
The following is an official report of a meeting which was 
held on Saturday last, and which appeared in the Weekly 
Dispatch of Sunday :— 


At a meeting of the representative vestry of St. Marylebone, held at the 
Court-house, Marylebone-lane, yesterday, an animated discussion took place in 
reference to an alleged project for establishing an extensive Music Hall in that 
part of Regent-street within the limits of that parish. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. Peter Matthews) opened the proceedings by calling 
attention to a notice with which he had just been served, as one of the church- 
wardens, to the effect that Mr. Robert Green, of 24, Mortimer-street, Regent- 
street, upholsterer, thereby gave notice that he intended to apply under the 
provisions of the statute 25th George 11., cap. 36, at the next Michaelmas 
Quarter Session for the county, to be holden at Clerkenwell on the 9th proximo, 
for a license for public music to be carried on within the premises situate and 
being respectively No. 24, Mortimer-street, certain commodious houses, known 
as the Portland Bazaar, 19, Langham-place, and No. 69, Great Portland-street, 
Oxford-street, in the parish of Marylebone. He (the Chairman) did not ask 
for action on the part of the vestry for the present, as it was a question for the 
inhabitants of Portland-place and Regent-street ; but he felt it to be his duty 
to lay such an important notice before them, as, for ought he knew, the pre- 
mises might be ultimately turned into a casino. 

Mr. WinaFIELp moved that a special committee of the vestry be forthwith 
appointed to watch this matter, as it was undoubtedly a question of import- 
ance to the ratepayers of Regent-street. 

Mr. J. S. W. Hexrine said, in supporting the resolution, that it appeared 
to be the intention to establish a large public music hall in that part of Regent 
Street where the rents where exceedingly high, in close proximity to All Souls’ 
Church, Langham-place and Portland-place, which was calculated to seriously 
depreciate the property to an alarming extent. He feared, however, the time 
to oppose the license by means of a committee, as proposed in the resolution, 
was too short, and, therefore, he hoped it would be made known to the public 
through the press of what was believed to be in contemplation, that a pres- 
sure from without might be brought upon the application for tho license, to 
induce an abandonment of such a project. 

Mr. RoruweEtt thanked the churchwarden for bringing the subject for- 
ward, and fully concurred with Mr. Herring that the establishment of a music 
hall, which seemed to be the ostensible object for applying for the license, 
would be 9 great injury to the neighbourhood of Regent-street, and an an- 
noyance to the surrounding churches. It was quite out of character to quietly 
allow of such an establishment in Regent-street, where even respectable trades 
of a certain class, such as butchers, greengrocers, &c., were strictly prohibited 
from bejng established. In fact, all London was interested in keeping up the 
present respectability of that street, which Englishmen were proud of, and 
foreigners so much admired. If a music hall was established there, he 
ventured to assert that the character of that part of Regent-street would soon 
be materially damaged by the removal of many highly respectable businesses of 
the superior class. 

Mr. C. Tucker drew attention to that class of persons who infested the 
eastern side of Regent-street and Portland-place of an evening, and the very 
great injury to morals which would be caused by supplying a focus to such 
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persons in the shape of a music hall close to such a neighbourhood as Lang- 
ham-place. 

The CHARMAN said it was now too late to appoint a committee to report, 
and the meeting therefore resolved to leave the matter in the hands of the 
inhabitants to move in the opposition. 


If the occupants of the Regent Street district exhibit the 
smallest amount of energy, they will, of course, smash this 
particular head of the Hydra, and inflict such a blow on the 
monster as will make him tremble all along his huge frame, 
even though it extended as far as Canterbury. One of these 
hotbeds, established in the neighbourhood of Langham 
Place and the mild crescents to the north, would threaten to 
demoralize all that fair and virtuous locality; and, per- 
adventure, might in the end encroach on the spotless 
reputation of St. James’s. Inhabitants of Regent Street, 
be up and stirring! Buckle on your armour, and allow not 
your churchwardens to lapse into parochial indifference! 
Your mind’s health, and that of your wives, your children, 
and your household, is at stake. If once you permit the 
lava from these perstiferous voleanoes, the mis-nomered 
“music halls,” to spread over your unsullied streets and 
squares, the glory of your city will have departed for ever. 
Now is your time. Lose not one moment. The eyes of 
the community are at last opened to the abominations of 
these dens. Their novelty has passed away; their singers 
are choked, their jumpers ate maimed, their audiences are 
sickened. Their hour has arrived. They say, when things 
come to the worst, they must mend. The say is a good say, 
and not an unlikely. The music halls have reached the 
acmé of sufierances. The amelioration is assured. Either 


reformation or annihilation is imperative. Any change will 
be for the better. R. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Zo the Editor of the Mustoan Wortp, 


Sm,—Any one writing in the interest of the Royal English Opera, 
Covent Garden, might reply to the question why the Pyne and Harrison 
Company now steps forward and commences business, &c., by quoting a 
portion of the advertisement of Mr. Mapleson, in the Times to-day :— 
“The Great Exhibition having brought so many distinguished visitors 
to town at this wnusual period of the year,”—and to the question, “‘ why 
the Pyne and Harrison Company now engages Mlle. Parepa, and 
Messrs, Santley and Weiss, by remarking that Miss Pyne, having pro- 
bably discovered the injurious effects of singing nearly every night for six 
months, does not attempt to continue the practice this season—which 
will probably extend to a longer period; and that Mr. Santley also 
objecting to destroy his health by similar foolhardiness, the managers 
could not have done better than secure the services of Mile. Parepa and 
Mr. Weiss to play on alternate nights. It might also be remarked that 
Mr. Weiss was engaged in the Pyne and Harrison troupe for the first 
two seasons of its existence, until, in fact, Mr Santley was engaged, 
and further, that the latter gentleman, whose third season it is, and 
Mlle. Parepa, whose second season it is at Covent Garden, were intro- 
duced to the English stage by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 

It must not be forgotten, however objectionable the proceedings of 
the Pyne and Harrison Company have appeared in the eyes of some 
people, that it has effected a great deal for English Opera. Everyone 
knows what their good deeds have been, as well as that up to the 
present season they have kept themselves before the public on their 
national boards, to the exclusion of any other prima donna and primo 
tenore competent to compete with them; but the question is, whether 
before a certain amount of success in a pecuniary sense has been 
achieved to have drawn the salaries of such artistes as Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mad. Sherrington, in addition to their own, from the profits of the 
speculation, might not have been the means of ruining themselves, as 
well as the cause they profess to have in hand. If the Pyne and 
Harrison management, with such a company as they have this season, 
for instance, continues to maintain English Opera in its ‘present 
respectable position for some years to come, it will be more entitled to 
the admiration and gratitude of its supporters than if next year they 
add Mr. Sims Reeves, &c., to their corps, and with one brilliant season 
ruined, in the midst of its prosperous career, the cause to which they 





have devoted somuch energy. On the other hand, Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison must not permit themselves to retrograde. The admirers of 
English Opera will not be content next season with a Signora Scrichini, 
and. three or four baritones from the country in the place of Miss Pare 
and Messrs. Santley and Weiss. It is not the personal success of Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison that is desired, but the success of English 
Opera; and if the new association can succeed in establishing a per- 
manent English Opera House, possessing all the admirable features of 
the present one, without the objections which have been acknowledged 
to characterise it, it will, no doubt, receive the greater support, and 
will certainly deserve the greater esteem and admiration. 

20th Sept., 1862. Rosin Hoop. 


—— 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wont. 

Smr,—I think the proposal of Rag, A- Mus.” very good, respecting the 
establishing of the “ Musical Exchange Club ;” it deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all professional men who have the welfare of Classical (1. e. 
rational) music at heart ; as his proposition is much superior to my own sug- 
gestions, I refrain from troubling you with mine at present; that there will be 
nevertheless, innumerable difficulties in the way, in order to carry out the 
scheme successfully, is unquestionable, as of course, so many heads, so many 
different minds, and to please all, especially those who have high opinions of 
their own merits, will be a great difficulty; however, I hope * The Musical 
Exchange Club” will be started ere long; and if ‘ Rag. A. Mus,” would con- 
fide in “‘ A well-wisher” to exchange his thoughts privately on the subject, 
without further intruding upon your valuable space, I shall have no objection 
to your furnishing him with my card. Thanking you for the insertion of my 
first letter, as I hope it will lead to some good. 

I remain, yours respectfully and obliged, 
A WELLWISHER. 


PARIS. 

Two of the oldest, if not the most remarkable buildings in Paris 
(says the correspondent of the Times), are about to be removed in 
consequence of the new improvements,—one is the old clothes- 
market of the Temple, which, it is said, is to be replaced by a 
handsome bazaar; the other is the hide-market. This building, 
so black and so dilapidated, is all that remains of the celebrated 
hotel of the Duke de Bourgogne. It was there the first theatrical 
company was installed, which performed in Paris, and was tho 
foundation of the Théitre Frangaise. It was there that Pierre 
Gringoire, herald-at-arms to the Duke of Lorraine, in 1500, 
prepared for representation Le Mystere des Actes des Apétres, with 
music, singing, and dancing. The piece was divided into several 
“ days,” and contained 10,000 verses. Its preparation cost moro 
than 1,000,000 francs, to which the Government contributed 
nothing. It is remarked that the directors of Parisian theatres of 
the present day, who receive large allowances from the Govern- 
ment, boast of their liberality when they expend from 40,000f. to 
60,000f. in getting up a new piece. 

It is stated in an old periodical of the day, that when the Mystery 
was about to be performed, a public proclamation was addressed 
to the performers, calling on them to attend, and informing the 
Parisians at what hour the representation was to commence. ‘The 
proclamation of the first representation of the Mystery was made 
in the name of the King, and of the Provost of Paris, and in the 
presence of the four commissioners of the Chatelet, and of several 
municipal officers. ‘The playbills of the present day are very 
diminutive, in comparison with those of that remote period. 

Subsequently, an Italian company was established in the same 
building, which now serves as a hide-market, Half a century 
afterwards, the works of Corneille and of Racine, were represented 
with great splendour at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

This ancient edifice is to be entirely removed, in order to make 
room for the proposed extension of the Boulevard du Prince 
Eugéne. 

The season of the Théatre Italien is now definitely fixed to open 
on Thursday next, the 2nd of October, with Norma, Madame 
Penco as the Priestess. Lucia will follow, with Madame Frezzolini. 
Flotow’s Stradella will be produced early, and the new tenor Vidal, 
of whom nothing is known, will make his debut in Cenerentola— 
whence it may be inferred, he is a tenor of the Rossinian school. 
“Tant gieuz,” no doubt everybody will exclaim, Rossini’s 
Maometto II. is also talked of. 

Signor Verdi has quitted Paris for St. Petersburgh, to superin- 
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tend the rehearsals of his new opera, for which he has been specially 
aged. 

"Teyerbect has left Ems, and has betaken himself to Berlin, 

where his Camp of Silesia has been just given with such brilliant 

success. ‘The illustrious composer is in the enjoyment of good 

health. 

Madame Emile Olivier, wife of the deputy of the Seine, and 
daughter of Franz Liszt, died recently at St. Tropez, in conse- 
quence of a first confinement, which took place two months ago. 

The Presse Théatrale is singular in its opinions. Its singularity 
would be amusing were it not that the air of authority it assumes 
is simply degoutant. According to the article on M. Calzado’s 
preamble to the Théatre Italien—which, by the way, has no super- 
scription—Signor Delle Sedie is ‘le premier chanteur de l’epoque,” 
and Mdlle. Trebelli ‘tune nullité grosse de prétentions.” ‘oor 
Malle. Trebelli! and still poorer Signor Delle Sedie! and above 
all, and still more to be pitied, poor British audiences that find 
enchantment in the lady, and “ gross nullity” in the gentleman. 
But such secrets are not unreadable by the light of French jour- 
nalistic agremene. According to this authority Signor Zucchini is 
a greater singer and actor than Tamburini or Lablache. More- 
over, he has no faith in Patti, and ‘ instinctively distrusts English 
produits and the taste of his neighbours in everything that touches 
upon art.” 

Roasini’s Comte Ory has been swam 
the indifference of the singers. 
Peschard, was utterly incompetent. 


tte 


at the Grand Opera from 
e tenor, a debutante, M. 


THEATRICALS IN VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent), 


TnerE is nothing, absolutely nothing, doing here in the way of 
musical novelty. Everything is going on in the humdrum style to 
which we are so accustomed. Since I cannot write to you about 
music, therefore, I will, just to show I am still alive, give you a 
scrap of theatrical news, faute de mieuz. 

You are aware that fortune has not smiled lately upon the Carl- 
theater, and the Theater an der Wien. In fact, they have both 
been closed for want of support, for they were wretchedly conducted, 
and the public will not pay to go to a place of amusement, which, 
to employ an Irishism, is no longer a place of amusement, Sud- 
denly there arose a report that the two theatres were about to be 
re-opened, and there was a grand preliminary flourish of trumpets 
about the intentions of the new managers—for the old ones 
retired—and the wonders those gentlemen were resolved to carry 
out, In a word, everyone was led to expect a theatrical millenium. 
Well, the two theatres are re-opened, and aught more unpromising 
than the performances of the first few nights it is impossible to 
imagine. I will not enter into a detailed account of the pieces 
enacted, as that is not calculated to interest the readers of the 
Musican Wortp. Instead of this, I will give you the following 
laudable and pungent remarks which have appeared as a leader in 
your seme contemporary, the Recensionen. ‘* Pocas palabras,” 
says Christopher Sly. ‘Leave your damnable faces and begin,” 
observes Hamlet. I will. 

‘“ The special notices on the opening performances in the Carl- 
theater and the ‘Theater ar der Wien, are to be found under the 
heading of ‘Theatrical Intelligence.’ It is there that the writer 
has to describe the particular impression produced by the perform- 
ances in question ; to pronounce a judgment upon the Y cane and 
the action; and to descant upon the details as well as the general 
result. We have here to take another view of the double event ; 
a view which we would designate the artistic and historical view, 
were this proud denomination applicable to a mere Punch-and- 
Judy exhibition; or the psychological view, if we had to do with 
anything like art; the moral, if we had to do with anything like 
moral influences. 

‘Let us, therefore, at once state that we here refer to the effect 
of the two performances only as something by which we may form 
an idea of the two new managements and their ultimate prospects. 

‘“‘Of neither theatre shall we have much to say on this head. 
The one has awoke, after its compulsory summer sleep, so unchanged 
in appearance, that we can prophecy neither good nor evil. ‘The 
other has commenced with so striking a failure, that, for the present, 


a short comparison of the theatrical ‘ Debtor and Creditor’ account 
will be quite sufficient to describe the actual state of affairs. 

‘Indeed, any person who ‘had gone to sleep during the inter- 
regnum on the banks of the Wief, and had then, without knowing 
aught of the financial crisis or the change of management that had 
meanwhile occurred, woke up again, would not have remarked any 
material change. The ‘iussere Schauplatz,’ or ‘external scene,’ as 
the audience part of the house is entitled in theatrical language, 
would have struck him as having been recently cleaned up, and 
supplied with a certain number of new gas lamps; on the stage, he 
would have observed, with satisfaction, the absence of the abomin- 
able act-drops; and, among the company, he would have been 
struck by a few fresh faces, especially by Herr Zimmermann, 
engaged to supply the place of Herr Rott, who has left. On the 
other hand, he would have missed the promised abolition of many 
causes of discomfort, such, for instance, among others, as the fact 
of the seats in the pit-boxes being too low. As a rule, all that 
was good or bad under the old regimen still exists as ever; the 
‘morally-comic fairy farce,’ with attempts at a splendid mise-en- 
scéne, a8 a bait; Herr Haffmer, ‘as the theatrical writer ; most of 
the old actors, with their well-known individual good qualities, 
and their shortcomings when acting together; the objectionable 
length of the performance ; the good-natured powers of endurance 
distinguishing the gallery; the weary indifference of the pit; the 
absence of a fashionable box-audience; the fitful exertions of an 
ill-trained clague—in fact, all the well-known, and, in part, excel- 
lent, materials, which had existed for fifteen years previously (more 
or less), and the art, equally well known, of employing those 
materials as little, and as badly as possible. 

‘* In addition to all this, there was the speech, in blank verse, 
which the new manager, with the assistance of the prompter, 
addressed to the audience, and which, also, must be classed among 
those things we have frequently had before. 

** Such phrases about ‘ having a lofty aim in view;’ such cringing 
appeals to the ‘favour,’ the ‘indulgence,’ and the ‘kindness’ of the 
public, are really bad substitutes for not understanding the duties 
attendant on the task a manager has undertaken. That a person 
whose mind has been invigorated in the service of art speaks a 
different language is a self-evident fact. But even that manager 
who looks upon himself only as what he must partially be, namely, 
the tradesman who offers his varied theatrical wares to the public 
who are anxious to purchase them, will reflect, both as a man and a 
tradesman, before he begs, with abject mien, for ‘kindness and indul- 
gence.’ He will welcome his cw tomers, in a friendly and attentive 
manner, to his new place of business ; he will politely invite them to 
look at the stock he has laid-in to the best of his judgment ; he will 
promise, by good articles and fair prices, to satisfy just require- 
ments and reasonable wishes ; and he will modestly add: ‘ Examine 
what I offer, and judge me by what Ido.’ So should the most 
tradesmanlike of theatrical managers speak—for the tradesman, 
the shopkeeper, nay, even the artisan, while feeling what he owes 
the public, should, at the same time, feel what he owes himself. 
The system of lick-spittling for the favour of the public is quite as 
degrading, and, luckily, after all, quite as useless, as that cringing 
adulation which tries to propitiate despotic sovereigns, or members 
of the privileged classes, or any other persons endowed with power. 

ss + course matters will ultimately take on the banks of the 
Wien, cannot, as we have previously remarked, be foretold from 
the undecided character of the opening performance. As yet, 
nothing has been gained and nothing lost. ‘There is a great deal 
of good material ;—is it not possible that spirit which shall give it 
an artistic value may yet awake? ‘The past career of the theatre 
has been so varied, that we cannot say whether its long stagnation 
will not be suddenly terminated by some upward flight of a peculiar 
kind, or by some strange experiment although the hope 
that such may be the case can only grow familiar and fainter. 

“ Things are otherwise at the Carl theatre.—On the banks of the 
Wien, Herr Strampfer promised nothing ; perhaps, he will do some- 
thing; perhaps, he will adhere to the programme which he did not 
promise—On the banks of the Danube, the published programme 
is trampled under foot every evening. 

“The Carl theatre has certainly put ona cheerful, light, and 
clean appearance—but this is all. ‘Lhe ‘People’s theatre in the 


more noble acceptation of the word,’ was inaugurated in a 
sufficiently strange fashion, 





The curtain arose, and nine 
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tombstones filled the scene—a bad omen!—the masters of the 
popular stage are supposed to be buried there.—How came 
the name of Saphir, the prototype of passionately unscru- 
pulous criticism, to find a place among the others ?—The 
‘People’s Muse’ indulges in a long series of lamentations; the 
comic dramatists (or bad likenesses of them) rise from their graves, 
or, rather, simply step forth from behind the tombstones, and talk 
a deal of confused balderdash, mixed up with hackneyed phrases, 
with which her ladyship, the ‘ People’s Muse,’ emphatically agrees. 
As far as we could make out, a new era was promised the Germanico- 
Austrian popular style of dramatic writing, anda good deal said 
against the bad taste which demands only show, rags of canvass, 
horses and dogs; which ‘in Treumann’ always ran after what 
was ‘foreign and strange;’ ‘in Fiirst’ what was vulgarly comic ; 
and which looks for political allusions in pieces written in the 
popular style—at least, this was the abuse in which ‘ Pasmund’ 
indulged, while ‘Scholz’ inveighed against imitators, ‘ Nestroy’ 
recommended us ‘to be sure to go with the times,’ and the poor 
‘People’s Muse,’ with compulsory enthusiasm, twaddled about 
‘ Sonnerfels’ and ‘reform.’ 

‘Then followed the first piece offered by the new manager to 
the public, and intended to inaugurate the ‘ People’s theatre, in the 
more noble acceptation of the word;’ a miserable specimen of 
patchwork, stuffed full of politic loyalty, with a somewhat subdued 
liberal sauce. The ranks of the ‘authors of Vienna,’ to whom 
Herr Lehman offers a ‘ wide field for their exertions,’ are headed 
by the most talentless among the talentless.—Called on by his 
friends, Herr Letsmann addressed the audience. ‘He did not 
think,’ he said, ‘ seventeen years ago, that he should appear in his 
present character before the Viennese public.’ (Perhaps he did 
not think so even a month ago!). ‘He could not speak.’ (That 
would not matter, if he could only manage a theatrical enterprise !) 
‘ He trusted the artists would perform well.’ (Perhaps the worthy 
manager fancies that to perform well depends on the will of a bad 


actor?) ‘and hoped he should always have as full a house.’ 


‘The answer soon came. In the following evening, the house 
was empty,* and before the end of the performance a large poster 
was exhibited with the announcement: ‘ A fresh piece to-morrow :’ 
The subsequent evenings were with great difficulty filled up with 
one-act show-pieces, for the new ‘ intrigant’ and the new soubrette— 
with the odds and ends of the despised Treumann-repertory. This 
is certainly the consistent establishment of the ‘ People’s Theatre 
in the more noble acceptation of the word,’ with a vengeance! 

“Thus the whole affair was a complete failure. ‘The same pub- 
lic who were accustomed to consider his mediocre scenes quite as 
‘magnificent’ as his really good ones, opened their eyes. ‘Those 
good friends who had contributed so much to place the Scenic- 
Apelles upon the pedestal of false genius, left him, on this occasion, 
in the lurch. 

‘ Things may, however, take a different turn ; it is not one per- 
formance, or even a series of performances, which can determine 
the value or the fate of a management. Perhaps the starring 
engagement of Herr Fiirst, with his company, may aid the efforts 
of Herr Lehmann’s own troupe; perhaps Merelli’s Italian Opera 
Company, or the rope dancer, Blondel ¢ may be the means of saving 
the Carl theatre, for all these ‘ treats’ are in store for us. But at 
any rate, let the management be sincere ; let it speak no more of a 
better tendency, a more noble aim, the cultivation of the popular 
style of piece, or of a ‘speciality.’ 

‘“‘ Let us hear it openly stated: Herr Lehmann has become the 
manager in consequence of a business arrangement; without 
thinking of any leading and fundamental principal of action, he 
has retained, in a lump, the company collected by Herr Brauer ; 
has accepted the first pieces, already sent in, on which he laid his 
hand, and now, swayed on one side, and then on the other, by a 
host of officious advisers, intends attempting to achieve success by 
all those methods, even the most objectionable, adopted by modern 
theatrical operators. There would be a certain geniality in a frank 
confession of this kind, while the fact of parading so ostentatiously, 





* “The bills annonuced that: ‘ All boxes, fauteuils, and stalls’ were taken. 
They may certainly have been paid for, but the tickets were evidently never 
fetched away. We counted above ninety empty places, And how many were 
filled with free admissions!” 

+ Query: Blondin?—Pruinter’s D. 





as Her Lehmann does, an artistic aim, would throw an unfavourable 
shadow even on the most legitimate speculation. 

“But lastly, it is not sufficient to determine to speculate, specu- 
lating is a business which requires to be understood. Even here 
Herr Lehmann appears deficient. If he should console himself, or 
if others should console him, with the seductive example set by 
Nestroy, we answer: Nestroy understood nothing, and cared 
nothing, about management—but there were persons in the back 
ground, and by his side, who knew everything connected with tho 
business part of the concern, while Nestroy aided them most 
efficiently—as an actor—Herr Lehmann, however, can only paint 
scenes and group character. Whom has he at his side to help 
him ?—This is a point which renders questionable even the material 
success of the undertaking, were it really conducted on artistic 
principles.” 


CHERUBINI, 
VII. 

If, on concluding this biographical sketch of a musician, who, 
like so many of his contemporaries in art, is more talked of and 
praised than known by the present generation, we add a few ab- 
stractions respecting his style, we do so for the purpose of declaring 
that we share the views enounced by Riehl, in the second series of 
his Musikalische Characterkipfe (Stuttgart, 1860, p. 90), when he 
says: ‘On the production of Cherubini’s last opera (Ali Baba), 
people in France regretted that the old master came two hundred 
years to late, while German musicians glanced with a holy feeling 
of bashfulness into the finely written score, as though they had a 
presentiment that the creations of such a man as Cherubini would 
first be neglected as unfashionable, to rise up again at the expira- 
tion of a few years as unperishable works of art.”—This opinion is, 
truly, as yet nothing more than a wish, without any prospect for 
the present of its being fulfilled ; still, during the last few years 
we have observed in Germany certain facts, calculated to inspire 
us with fresh hopes for its accomplishment. Among these facts we 
do not include simply the attempts to revive upon the stage certain 
of his operas, such as Medea and Les Deux Journées, which has, 
properly speaking, never been banished from the repertory ; but 
we allude more especially to the remarkable circumstance that his 
overtures adorn more than ever the concert-programmes of almost 
every place in Germany, and, furthermore, that in more important 
concert societies, and even at German musical festivals, portions of 
his sacred compositions are given, when those works are not actually 

layed in their entirety. ft the reader, should he not possess the 

aris scores, ‘will look at the old pianoforte arrangements of 
Lodoiska (Kiihnel, Leipsic), Faniska (A. §. Miiller, Leipsic), 
Medea (Imbault, Paris), Liisa (in German, Breitkopf and Hiirtel), 
Les deux Journées, (Imbault, Paris), and the ballet of Achilles at 
Seyros (Kiihnel, Leipsic), he will find an exhaustless mine of 
musical precious stones, And, then, what shall we say about the 
Masses ! ; 

In nothing that Cherubini wrote do we come across aughi that 
is not noble, far less upon aught that is low. The noblest feeling 
pervades his style. Mere sensual charm in his melodies he despises. 
‘The melodies frequently flow on in astonishing simplicity, but are 
mostly sustained by artistic harmonies, in the combinations of 
which he equals the greatest composers, ‘The musical ideas and 
motives, moreover, are characterised by wonderful sharpness ; 
nothing is vague or obscure; everything is clear, distinct, and 
firmly sketched in. k 

There can be no doubt, it is true, that Cherubini’s services as 
the reformer of French, or modern opera, are appreciated, especially 
in Germany, but by no means sufficiently so, because they date 
from the same period as Mozart's transformation of opera, which 
transformation came more directly under the notice of the Germans, 
and, indeed, was of such overpowering geniality that naught else 
could interest them—at least, if they were competent judges. 
People still talked and wrote a great deal about Gluck, and tie 
principles he laid down for the musical drama, but, meanwhile, 
they forgot that Cherubini effected just as much as Gluck, the 
blending of the music with the poetry, and the characteristic 
representation of the dramatic situation, though with far greater 
richness of musical fancy, since he employed in his harmonic 
combinations a much richer store of instrumental resource s and 
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knowledge, and raised the music above the nervous interpretation 
of the words, without sacrificing the pore truth of expression 
in the melody. At the same time, he developed the received forms, 
and created, especially for the so-called concerted pieces, perfectly 
new ones, distinguished for a scope never before known, and for an 
amount of work previously unattempted. Such a finale as that 
in the second act of Lodoiska, and that in Les deux Journdes, was 
without parallel upon the French operatic stage, and if Spontini 
subsequently supa Cherubini in these grand points, he enjoyed 
the advantage of Mozart’s great example, which = was enabled to 
follow, while it was impossible, as we have already proved his- 
torically, that Cherubini could have known anything about Mozart’s 
chefs-d’euvre, when composing Lodoiska, Medea, Elisa, and Les 
deux Journées. 

‘That he afterwards deeply respected and reverenced Mozart is 
certain. He was the first to introduce that master’s Requiem to the 
notice of the Parisian public (in 1805). ‘‘ Despite the disinclinations 
of the Parisians for an music,” said sath papers of the 
period, ‘‘and, despite the repugnanceof Parisian artists tosuch a diffi- 
cult performance, Cherubini’s zeal and love for this work of Mozart 
enabled him to get it performed by 200 of the best singers and 
instrumentalists, and performed, too, in such a manner that, on the 
very same day, he received a request to repeat it. As a mere 
musical work, unassisted by any of the brilliant adjuncts of the 
stage, it had produced a deep impression on the Parisians.” Gerber, 
from whom we take the above, adds, in his new Lezicon der 
Tonkiinsler (vol. 1, p. 698), that Prince Esterhazy, on leaving 
Paris in 1810, after having resided there several years, sent 
Cherubini a ring worth 4000 dollars. 

The worthy Gerber makes an interesting confession, by the way, 
as to how much Cherubini was in advance of his age. After 
relating, under the heading “‘ Cherubini,” the observations of Joseph 


II. and Napoleon on the music of Mozart and Cherubini, with- 


respect to the ‘‘too many notes,” he continues thus :— 


“When such could be the opinion of two of the most accomplished 
dilittanti (Napoleon, as we all know, had no right to the title) in Vienna 
and Paris, what can be the opinion of others in places where art is 
immeasurably less flourishing and less practised? Unfortunately, I fear 
that, with the extraordinary progress of instrumental compositions, this 
would at present be the unanimous opinion of the majority of dilittanti 
on hearing such music, supposing them capable of saying what they 
thought with the freedom of a Joseph II. or a Bonaparte. For how is 
it, how can it be, possible for them, unprepared, to follow the artist in 
the expression of his multifarious ideas entwined into a whole? Who 
will choose, and who will be ready, to thank him for the great but 
unappreciated art he has employed? We feel inclined to exclaim to 
composers: ‘ Even though ye should turn again and become as children, 
ye will not,’ &c.—It is the same over-tension, the same relation which 
the new-fashioned theology and philosophy of the professors in our 
academies bear to the ideas and powers of comprehension of the rest of 
the world!” 

And yet the same man says of Beethoven (1810):— 

“ How desirable is it that the health and life of this extraordinary 
artist should be spared, in order that we may be enabled to gain from 
his great and lofty genius still much more that is rare, admirable, and 
tending to perfect art itself. It is a pity that, in most of his works, his 
genius inclines to seriousness and melancholy ; sentiments, on account 
of the misfortunes of the period, only too predominant in his German 
fellows! Happily, the encouraging and joyous spirit of Haydn still 
exists among us in his works, and by their means we may still be enabled 
to recover a more happy frame of mind.” c 

Now, Cherubini was also acquainted with Haydn's symphonies, 
which he appreciated most highly. According to a statement of 
Reichardt, in the Briefs aus Paris, these symphonies were the cause 
of the greater breadth and depth of Cherubini’s style. Cherubini 
proved how great was the veneration he entertained for Haydn by 
the answer he gave his friends when they urged him to dedicate the 
score of Les deux Journées to the old composer: ‘*No; as yet I 
have written nothing worthy of such a master.” No one will now 
reproach hin, as the critics of the time reproached him, with his 
music being too learned ; on the contrary, it must be admitted that 
his most recondite polyphonies and contrapuntal combinations are 
invariably clear and transparent. ‘That the French could not 
appreciate his style of melody, and that his tunes, with a few excep- 
tions, among which is the first romance of the water-carrier in Les 
deux Journées, never became popular, was really no fault of his. 


The melody with him is not only beautiful and noble, but appears 
in new forms. Fétis himself, whom no one, certainly, will accuse 
of injustice to the French, says:— 

“There is a copiousness of melody in Cherubini, especially in Les 
deux Journées, but the richness of the accompanying harmony, the bril- 
liant colouring of the instrumentation, and the inability of the public of 
the period to appreciate the combination of such beauties, were so great, 
that the real worth of the melody was not at all understood; thus, it 
was lost sight of beneath all those things for which the French possessed 
no intelligence, Their critics and biographers, who do not know what 
they are saying, accuse Cherubini’s melodies of want of originality, 
while originality is precisely one of their most marked characteristics, 
since, with all their charm, they are perfectly new and unusual in form. 
There would be more justice in accusing him of not having always been 
guided by a perception of what was requisite for the stage. His first 
idea is almost invariably a happy one, but his partiality to give his 
notions greater breadth, by working them out, often causes him to forget 
the exigencies of the dramatic action; the outline becomes too extended 
as he is writing; he is too much taken up and carried away by musical 
considerations, and the consequence is that the situation sometimes 
urd Too elaborate development injures the animated progress of 
the action.” 


As is well known, the musical epoch of the nineteenth century 
began in the last ten years of the eighteenth. First and foremost, 
Mozart, then Haydn, in his last twelve symphonies and the Creation, 
Winter, and, onng the Italians, Piuini, Salieri, Cimarosa and 
Paésiello, contributed their most valuable treasures, while Cherubini, 
in his Lodoiska and Medea, and Beethoven in his earlier works, 
came forward as the representatives of the new period. ‘The above- 
named Italians, to whom were added, after 1800, Simon Mayr, 
Paer, etc., rifled the inheritance left by Mozart, but they were 
deficient in the sacred fire bestowed from above. Even the patronage 
of the mighty ones of this world, especially of Napoleon, and the 
petty courts of Germany, could not save them from perishing. 
Oulibischeff describes most correctly, in the introduction to his last 
work, the two overpowering circumstances which, in the first few 
years of the present century, proved the ruin of Italian musie:— 


“Tn the first place, Mozart’s operas, at the commencement little 
understood in Germany, and as good as unknown in the rest of Europe, 
began, with the new century, to become national works among the 
Germans; while they were spreading in Russia, France, and other 
countries, there was light in the world of music. The man of all times, 
of all places, of all nations, became also the man of the day, the 
fashionable composer—an honour which did not fall to his lot till some 
fifteen years after his death, and which he was not destined to enjoy 
long. We can easily understand how much this popularity of Mozart, 
after his decease, must have thrown the Italian masters of the transition 
period into the background. But there was another rival element still 
more terrible and destructive to them, namely, the contemporaneous 
rise of the true dramatic music of the nineteenth century, the music 
founded by the great masters of the French school—Cherubini, Méhul, 
and Spontini, What could composers who continued to work according 
to a worn-out system do against such works as Lodoiska, Les deux 
Journées, Faniska, Joseph, and Die Vestalin, which Europe received with 
enthusiasm, and in which it instantly recognised itself? Even France, 
which gave the first impulse to the nascent century, was naturally the 
first to find in music expressions and forms for the storm-loaded time it 
had produced. Music‘mirrors the state of men’s'souls, just as literature 
reflects a people’s mind. If, on the one hand, Gluck’s calm and plastic 
grandeur, and, on the other, the tender and voluptuous charm of the 
melodies of Pinini and Zacchini had suited the circumstances of a state 
of society nourished with classical exhibitions, and sunk in luxury and 
gallantry, nothing of all this could satisfy a society shaken to the very 
foundations of its faith and its organization. The whole of the dramatic 
music of the eighteenth century must naturally have appeared cold 
and languid to men whose minds were so moved with troubles and 
wars, and even at the present day, the word ‘languor’ will, perhaps, 
best express generally that which no longer touches us in the operas ot 
the last century, without quite excepting even Mozart himself. What 
we require for the pictures of dramatic music is larger frames, including 
more figures, more passionate and more moving song, more sharply 
marked rythms, greater fulness in the vocal masses, and more sonorous 
brilliancy in the instrumentation. All these qualities are to be found 
in Lodoiska and Les deux Journées, and Cherubini may be regarded not 
only as the founder of modern French opera, but also as that musician 
who, after Mozart, has exerted the greatest influence on the general 
tendency of art. An Italian by birth, and the excellence of his 
education, which was conducted by Sarti, the great teacher of compo- 





sition, a German by his musical sympathies, as well as the variety and 
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profundity of his knowledge, and a Frenchman by the school and 
principles to which we owe his finest dramatic works, Cherubini strikes 
me as being the most accomplished musician, if not the greatest genius, 
of the nineteenth century. The overtures of Lodoiska, Les deux 
Journées, Faniska, and Medea, to which we must add Méhul’s Chasse 
du Jeune Henri, models of our modern instrumental music, so picturesque, 
so poetic, and so full of warmth and effect, and which Beethoven, 
Weber, and Mendelsshon were destined subsequently to elevate and 
bring to perfection. Hadyn and Beethoven acknowledged Cherubini 
to be the first of dramatic composers. But such masterpieces, to be fully 
understood and enjoyed, demanded musical education, and an intelligent 
audience, and, as a natural consequence, could produce no impression 
on the masses.” 

In conclusion, we may add a few anecdotes, gathered from a 
friendly source, and more or less characteristic of Cherubini. In 
the after dinner conversation at the Tuileries, the jexact words of 
Napoleon, when finding fault with the orchestra for being too loud 
in Cherubini’s operas, were: ‘‘J/ y a trop d’accompagnement.” 
Cherubini did not forget this, and when, several years later (in 
1805), the Emperor spoke to him at Schénbrunn, about the opera 
of Fanishka, the composer observed:—‘‘ Sire, cet opéra ne vous 
plaira pas.” — Eh, pourquoi non?”—“C’est qu il y a trop d’ac- 
compagnement.” A musician, speaking to him about H. B.* in 
Paris, said, among other things: ‘ B. me dih qu'il n’aime pas la 
Sugue.” “C'est que la fugue ne Vaime pas,” was Cherubini’s dry 
rejoinder. One evening he was present at the first representation 
of an opera written by one of his best pupils, who was in the same 
box as himself, Cherubini not having uttered a word, the composer 
at length exclaimed: ‘* Mon cher maitre, voila deux heures que nous 
écoutons, et vous ne me dites pas un mot.”—** Mais vous ne me dites 
rien nonplus,”—said the unbending master. (Translated from the 
“ Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung,” expressly for the ** Musica 
Wor p,” by J. V. BRIDGEMAN.) 

To be continued. 





Hanover SquarE Rooms.—An entertainment entitled ‘‘ The Songs of 
Scotland” was given here on Monday, by Mr. Kennedy, a Scottish 
vocalist, who has been lately reaping considerable reputation in his 
own country by his reading and vocal efforts. The entertainment 
comprises no absolute novelty, unless we take as such a selection from 
Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, which pleasing burden, indeed, is not 
sufficiently known to the English reader. Mr. Kennedy has an ex- 
tremely pleasing tenor voice, and sings with a great deal of taste. Cer- 
tainly since the late John Wilson—who to a certain extent originated 
these single-handed vocal entertainments—we have had no public 
singer who could so truly and naturally render the Scotch songs in their 
native dialect, like Mr. Kennedy. His most effective efforts on his 
opening night were ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,”—a perfect specimen 
of ballad singing—the dialogue song “‘My boy Tammy,” and “ Come 
under my Plaiddie.” But indeed, with so sweet and expressive a voice 
as Mr. Kennedy possesses, and with such delicious music to interpret, 
success was inevitable. Mr. Kennedy also recites well, but his chief 
effect is referable to his singing. The new entertainment cannot fail 
to please and gratify all who hear it. 


From a Brighton correspondent, we learn that— 


Herr Joseph Derffel gave his first pianoforte recital of the season at 
the Pavillion, on Thursday last, to an audience at once numerous and 
select. The programme contained in all eighteen pieces,—four of 
which were vocal. The remainder were of a variety of ‘“ schools,” 
ranging from Liszt up to Beethoven. ‘There was but one piece by the 
latter composer—the Sonata in C, No. 8 of Opus 2—in itself a great 
treat. Still I should like to have heard more of the same class, par- 
ticularly when the programme sets forth—* these recitals are offered 
as veritable lessons by example.” Without wishing to banish the lighter 
class of music, it would be as well if more of the classical elements had 
been brought forward at such concerts, when the audience consists 
almost exclusively of young amateurs, whose tastes must, of necessity, 
be affected by the “examples” set them by their teachers. I know 
Mr. Derffel to be one of the right sort, and cannot but think the 
omission of more sterling music was an oversight. In Beethoven’s 
music, Herr Derffel is quite at home. Few male performers to our 
mind—Charles Hallé, of course, excepted—enters more fully into the 
spirit of Beethoven’s piano music than Herr Derffel; whilst in mere 
digital skill it would be almost impossible to find a superior. Upon 
the next occasion I hope to hear more of Beethoven, even at the ex- 
pense of Thalberg. The opportunities of hearing Ais music are 


* Hector Berlioz. t Halévy.! 








frequent enough, whilst few are to be found capable of rendering 
Beethoven’s music equal, in any sense, to Herr Derffel, Fraulein 
Mehlham sang the vocal music. 

MabaME GUERRABELLA left Liverpool, last Saturday, for America 
by the Europa, to fulfil her engagements in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. Madame Guerrabella will return to England in 
December. 

Mr. Dion Buorcicavtt has taken a lease of Astley’s Theatre. 


Adiertisenents, 
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ANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT (BY JOHN BISHOP). 
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STEPHEN 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 





Published this day. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 
ST wDInS 


BY 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 





HELLER, 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


‘A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. 
“In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 


“‘T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by 
the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and 
a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author’s intentions. 





“ STEPHEN HELLER.” 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN 


BOOKS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





f LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 








M. THALBERG’S 


NHW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and. at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 3s. each. 

No. 13. Serenade from “ Il Barbiere.” 
14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
16. Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
18. Romance from “ Otello.” 

“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


OR ORCHESTRA.—_MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION. OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s 
Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 








IGNOR GARDONTS NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By SicNor Mvuratort. Sung by Sicnor Garvont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s, 6d. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
kJ many.” By Howarp Gtover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. Price 3s. 

Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszry & Sons’ 

New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 

words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). , 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 

work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 


Zauberflite, 5s. 
Boossry & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 
Score, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ, demy 4to (size of “ Musi- 
cal Cabinet”). Price 1s.—Boosey & Sons have much pleasure in announcing their 
new Edition of the “* Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent paper, and in a 
form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The text revised by 
G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Cuark. Asa specimen of 
cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation of the 
universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the pub- 
lishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 
Post free, 1s. 4d. Aun edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 


Boossy & Soxs, Holles Street, 
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POPULAR SONGS, &. FROM THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


WOOLER, ES@Q.,, 


THE MUSIO COMPOSED BY 


Ww. M. LUTZ. 


J. P. 


MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Tenor eis 

'TIS GONE! THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID BEAM. ‘Soprano 
HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Baritone... 
AS I LAY UNDER THE LINDON TREE. Tenet... bs 
LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano... ove 

THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. do. bis 
WHICH IS MINE, THE HAND OR FLOWER? Duet. 

Soprano & Tenor és ~ 

HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE. “Baritone 
SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Tenor ae ene 


THE RING AND THE KEEPER. 

An OPERETTA, written by J. P. WOOLER, Esq., 
the Music composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY, 

THE DEAR FORGET-ME-NOT, Tenor 
ANNALIE +e * do. 
SOMETHING TO LOVE. Soprano, 
MY LADY’S PAGE ... do. oes 
KEEPER, TAKE THIS RUBY RING. Duet 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 
WHEN I BADE GOOD-BYE TO PH@BE. The Popular 
Song from G. Lintey’s successful Cantata, ‘“ The asd 
Beggars,” in A and C . 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS’ ‘QUADRILLE, by Coors, Tlus- 
trated in colors.. are one oe 


eee eee 


6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


HATTON’S NEW SONG, 


‘HILDREN.” Words by Lapermgow. Sung by Mise 
PaLMER With the greatest success. 


THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


i ELODIES OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 
Pianoforte. 
No. 1. Die Taiischung eos ove ove ose 
2. Der Neugierige ove o0e 
3. Die Post ove ove ooe tee 
Complete, price 4s. 


*‘ Home, sweet home !” Fantasia 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” do. ... 
As performed by M. Tuapera, at his Ccnsiteh, with oni success. 


| scum? SONG—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 


GARDEN," with German and English Words, 
Price 2s, 


THE EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
A” ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart, G. 
Linley, Goodban, Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English Com- 
_—. Illustrated by the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One 

uinea. 
Exhibited, Class 16, No. 3426, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo-Lithography. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 388 & 835 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 





PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL'S, 50 NEW BOND ST. 





ALEXANDRE AND SON 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 
Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more 
agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means 
of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass 
can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the 
great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an 
additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by 
a second person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with 
perfect expression. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper key- 
board has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and the lower keyboard 
answers the p of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being 
rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. 
An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 
mae 


No. 
1. Eight Stops (three and a-half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case 3 


2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case 
3. Twenty-two Stops (eight rows of vibrators), Rosewood "Case, 2} 
Octaves of Pedals oo 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
Guineas. 


L * Three ate Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood is 
Case oe 
2. Eight Stops ditto ditto ditto 25 
3. Sixteen Stops ditto ditto * Voix Céleste, &e. 
(the best Harmonium that can be made)... eve 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA 
HARMONIUMS, 
COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES; 


ALSO THE 
NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT 
SEVEN GUINEAS: 


And of all varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the CauRcH, 
ScHoou, Hau; or Diets Room: 


Guineas. 

One Stop, Oak Case «. 10 

Ditto, Mahogany Case ... ove 12 
Three Btops, Oak, 15 guineas; 

Rosewood 16 


Guineas. 

* “One Stop(with percussion action), 
Oak aN 16 guineas; Rosewood 18 
8. Three Stops (itty Rosewood ... 20 


9. Eight Stops (ditto), Oak or Rose- 
Five Stops (two rows of vibrators), wood 32 
Oak, 22 guineas ; Rosewood 23}10. Twelve Stops {auto os oak 40 
Eight’ Stops (ditto), Oak, 25 11. ditto ditto Rosewood 45 
guineas ; Rosewood 26} 12. Patent Model (ditto), ” or 
Twelve Stops (four rows of vibra- Rosewood ... =» 55 
tors), Oak or Rosewood Case... 35 


No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 








Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the Professor 
of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c., &c., together with 
full descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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